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uTMitoire de [ Habitation” at the Paris 
Exhibition. 


GOOD deal of inte- 
rest has been ex- 
cited about the 
series of model 
buildings repre- 
senting the “ His- 
toire de l’'Habita- 
tion,” arranged 
along the line of 
the Quai d'Orsay 

at the north end of the Champ de Mars, of 

which we gave some sketches last week, and 
of which further sketches will be found in 
our present number. There has not been seen 
before, collected in one place, such an ex- 
tended series of built-up illustrations of the 
architecture of various periods and countries, 
constructed with so much trouble and in so 
solid a manner. At the same time, it must be 
said that the title of “History of the Habi- 
tation” given to this collection of models is 
rather misleading, and assumes a little too 

much. For the essential point in regard to a 
history of the house is the history of its inte- 
rior development and plan, and this is not 
given in these model buildings, and could not 
have been given without an amount of space 
much greater than was available on the 
ground, and an expense which could not have 
been justified for a merely temporary exhibi- 
tion. In illustrating primitive |forms of 
house it is easy enough to give the 
whole arrangement of the habitation: but 
when we come to even the smaller dwelling- 

houses of civilised periods, the practical con- 

structions necessary to illustrate these would 
be tolerably extensive and complicated, and 
would, in fact, have occupied a longer time to 
plan and put them together than was available 
in this case, independently of the question of 
space. And, without wishing to detract from 
the interest and even utility of this feature 
of the Exhibition, it must be added that there 
is not apparent in it any very extensive or 





architect under whose superintendence it was 
erected is a man of genius rather than 4 
savant ; and in an archzological sense it may 
be said that some men in Paris of less ori- 
ginal genius than M. Garnier might have been 
better fitted by special knowledge to preside 
over and direct an exhibit of this kind. On 
the {other hand it may be said that M. 
Garnier was the man to get it done within 
the allotted time, and that a more 





archeologist of less energy and resource 
might have planned a superior series of 
Habitation exhibits, but would very possibly 
never have got them carried out. 

What we actually have, then, is a series of 
built illustrations of the actual forms of a 
good many primitive habitations of savage 
peoples, and a résumé of the main architec- 
tural features and character of a number of 
types of habitation of civilised peoples, with- 
out going in detail into the arrangement of 
the interiors. In some cases, indeed, the 
houses are closed from entry, in others they 
have been partially utilised as shops for the 
sale of various kinds of bric-i-brac ; a certain 
proportion however, are open throughout. 

At the eastern extremity of the site are 
found the representations of the most primitive 
forms of habitation; commencing with the 
mere natural cavern in the rock; then bushes 
and boughs piled in a lean-to form against the 
side of a rock, leaving a sheltered space under- 
neath; then we have the house built up 
entirely of boughs sloped against one another 
to form a ridge. A bush house of this kind, 
covered outwardly with skins, and with a 
removable covering to the entrance formed 
by a skin, takes one a considerable step 
further; an approach to the time when, as 
Mr. Browning says in his admirable poetic 
résumé of the history of architecture im 
“ Sordello,” the inhabitant— 

— Dreams, and shapes 

His dream into a doorpost—just escapes 

The mystery of hinges :” 
though this particular phase is not shown 
among the models, unless we take the lake- 
dwellings as an example. These are very 
well illustrated, an artificial pond (rather 
small, certainly) having been made, to give 
realism of effect. Into the ground are driven 
thick posts formed of unhewn trees, and a 
floor formed of cross poles; the walls of the 
huts being woven with rushes on a framing of 
boughs and twigs. If this is not vero, it is 
at all events ben trovato. 

The buildings proper commence with an 





with widely-projecting eaves with the angles 
carried by timber posts standing free from 
the building and imitating the general outline 
of the cap and turned-in base of an Egyptian 
granite column, but much elongated. The 
house is coloured white in the lower portion 
of the walls and buff over this, with the doors 
with deep red architraves and cavetto heads 
just breaking above the line of white wall. 


learned | The upper portion shows an open loggia with 


minute archeological learning. The eminent | Egyptian house of the time of Sesostris, a cube | i 











small red colonettes, and the whole is crowned 

with an Egyptian coved cornice painted in 

parallel leaf patterns or stripes of blue, red, 

green, and yellow. The whole appears a con- 

jecture of the form which a habitation of 

perishable materials may have taken as 

suggested by the study of the monumental 

architecture of Egypt. If not unanswerable, 
the whole is at all events an ingenious and 
picturesque deduction. Next follows an 
Assyrian house of about 700 n.c., with the 
vertical reeded wall ornament which modern 
archzeologiste are familiar with ; white walls. 
and a square projecting plinth ; the sky-line of 

the house is in square masses, one with the- 
castelled termination so frequently seen on 

Assyrian bas-reliefs, the other with a finish of 

nearly the outline of the Egyptian cornice,. 
but with the leaf ornament modelled in flat 

relief instead of being defined in colour. The 

upper portion of the tower has also its loggia,. 
with colonettes whose capitals give a hint of 
the [onic capital, while a rude version of the 

Egyptian winged globe ornament appears on 

the wall beneath, A characteristic frieze of 
light-coloured tiles finishes the portion of the 
wall between the two towers. Altogether 
the historie and geographical relations of 
Assyria are very well suggested in this monu- 
ment. The Phoenician house of 1000 n.c. 
follows, with a stone basement with square 
windows and with the Egyptian cornice as a 
surbase, and a wooden erection above con- 
taining many details resembling more or less 
the Assyrian details, but on which a good 
deal of imagination must have been brought 
to bear. 

The Jewish house, of the same date as the 
last, has a rather Egyptian appearance in gene- 
ral mass (or perhaps we should say, rather, 
very Phoenician), with raking door and 
window jambs and the Egyptian section of 
cornice both over the door and on a 


pilaster, with a proto-lonic capital, which at 
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but we are here getting more away from 
Oriental influences and —— * early 
suggestions of Classic architecture. Lhe angles 
of the stone basement are reinforced by angle 

ilasters, which also retain the ptian 
predilection for the sloping line, but they are 
rudely fluted in three channels (does M. 
Garnier intend this as a suggestion of the 
triglyph °); the capitals show a scroll not so 
much Ionic as giving the idea of the scroll of 
the Corinthian capital before the foliage 
grew; the capital terminates with a thick 
square abacus and a small ovolo moulding of 
rather clumsy form under it; and the section 
of the widely projecting cornice to the 
masonry portion is evidently intended as an 
indication of the early beginnings of the 
Classic cornice, but does not serve to explain 
the division of the latter into bed-mould, 
corona, and cymatium: it is a masonry 
landing built out, of great projection and great 
thickness, but arbitrarily shaped into two beds, 
the jointing at the edge showing the whole as 
in one piece. If it had been shown in two 
thicknesses, the lower acting as a corbel or 
bracket to the other, it would have indicated 
an original meaning to the construction of the 
Classic cornice ; a8 it is, it certainly looks ve 
like an antiquarian form invented backward, 
so to speak, from the finished form of the 
cornice. Above this is a timber-constructed 
hanging verandah hanging outwards, with a 
tiled roof, the wall being continued up on 4 
line, or nearly so, with the basement wall. 
In the capitals of the basement angle pilasters, 
the outer volute is worked at au le of 
45 deg.as in the Greek angle Ionic column. 
We should very much-doubt the existence of 
this feature at the date 1000 B.c. 

In the rear of this Phoenician house is a 
rude stone Pelasgic habitation of circa 
1500 2.c., in large unhewn masonry with 
roughly hewn jambs and lintel (sloping 
jambs to the door), and an angular “ relieving | 
arch” of two stones slo to meet each 
over the lintel. Next we jump to the 
Hindu house of 300 B.c. a double-towered 
habitation with a flight of steps leading up to 
a door between the towers, the steps guarded 
at the edge by horizontal consoles flat side 
down; similar consoles with the flat side up 
support cornices above, carrying balconies 
with stone railings of the Sanchi tope type, 
which may or may not have. been used in. 
Hindu dwellings of this date; the assumption 


seems rather gratuitous. Above are balconies 


and loggie carried by bracket capitals and the 
inverted bell-shaped capital characteristic 
of a certain period of Hindu architecture, 
but hardly used in the same buildings, surely, 
as that in which the Sanchi tope railing was 
in use, this latter being, in fact,a Buddhist 
detail, and not Hindu at all. 

After this comes one of the most interesting 
of the houses,called a Persian one of the fourth 
century B.c. This consists of a domed vesti- 
bule on elliptical arches, one of which forms 
the entry; the arches spring from coupled 
columns with a spiral ornament; the arches 
have no impost but such as can be said to be 
formed by the fact that the starting courses of 
the arches over-sail the wallsorcolumns below, 
the arch being slightly corbelled out at its 
springing. The other portion of the building 
is an oblong com t divided externally 
mto three bays by semicircular half-columns, 
all in brick and with square brick over-saili 
capitals; wall arches between with sm 
windows in the upper part of each bay; 
internally this compartment is roofed by soli 
brick arches after the manner of principals 
across the apartment, corresponding with the 
half-columns outside, and the spaces between 
these are arched in from one to the 
other, making a solid arched ceiling. The 
external cornice is formed of over-sailing brick 
courses with a band of ornamental tiles over, 
and the whole on with that stepped 
battlement ornament which seems, like some 
other architectural features, to have been at 
one time common to. various styles and 
countries, and hardly more the roperty of 
one than the other. The interior is in p 


APrac, by Persian workmen, and will be a 


charming apartment when completed; and 
the whole is a very interesting specimen of 
pure brick architecture, and one which appears 
to be in accordance with the probabilities and 
the ascertainable facts of the architecture 
represented. 

A group of barbarous habitations follows 
this last-named, for no particular reason of 
sequence that we can see; including a hut of 
timber built up on high angle posts above the 
ground, the intention and nationality of which 
are not stated; and an exceedingly interesting 
specimen of the early “Germain-Gaulois ” 
dwelling, which is a circular hut of consider- 
able size, ly sunk beneath the surface of 
the ground, surrounded by a breast-high wall, 
and with a conical thatched roof carried on 
l upright. unhewn stones planted in the 
enclosure wall at regular intervals, but rising 
about 18in. above the top ‘of it, so as to leave 
a series of “ metope ” openings, a kind of clear- 
story, all round. . The entry is by a wooden 


‘door at the bottom of external steps cut down 


into the ground. Following these we come 
to the Greek House of the time of Pericles, 
which is disappointing, and does not at all 
answer to one’s idea of that dwelling. Ex- 
ternally it is a white stone tiled house 
in two blocks with a courtyard between, 
with a slightly projecting course as a 
frieze, — by the capitals of plain pilasters 
which are immediately. discontinued below the 
capital, forming only corbels; the windows, 
divided by square columns with moulded 
capitals, are filled with cross lattice work 
looking rather more Roman than Greek ; the 
altar in the courtyard is Roman in its orna- 
ment; and no attempt has been made at in- 
ternal decoration of the rooms with colour or in 
any otherway. Considering what a fascinati 
thing might have been made of the Gree 
every-day house of the time of Pericles, one 
certainly cannot accept this mere shell as doing 
justice to the subject. The roof rafters pro- 
jecting over the eaves are treated so as to in- 
dicate the rudimentary form of the mutules, 
though we should fancy that in a house of 
this date the ends of the rafters would have 
had some kind of quasi-architectural treat- 
ment even in a small house, especially as the 
red acroterion tiles at the end of the gables 
are elaborately decorative. A pretty bas- 
relief representing a scene in family life is 
fixed on the- end wall. ~ 3 : 
Next follows a Roman house of the time of 
Augustus. This has been much better done : 
the interior has been elaborately decorated in 
the style derived from the Pompeian paint- 
ings, though the arrangement of articles of 
quasi-Roman bric-a-brac for sale does not add 
to the verisimilitude of the interior. The 
impluvium, it may be observed, is not correct! 
proportioned to the roof above, it is too 
or the roof opening too large; the water, 
when there wes any rain, would have been all 
over the floor, and not in the cistern. The 
whole ordonnance of the Roman house is not 
shown, only the curtains which screen the 
private apartments. On the exterior are 
inted a number of more or less amusing 
tin announcements and advertisements, 
after the manner found so constantly in the 
Pompeian houses. A little garden is laid out, 
with its mask-head fountain at the top, and a 
pillar with a Janus head on each side of it. 
The last house before we come to the centre 
—2* opposite the Pont d’Iena is a Gallo- 
man house of the time of Clovis, which is 
very well done; we have here the strange 
mixture of Romanesque work with Classic ; 
round arches to windows and doors, but 
between some of the upper floor windows are 
short fluted pilasters with Ionic capitals and 
a piece of cornice, worked in for ornament; 
at the angle is the capital, entablature, and 
base and lower drum of the column of a 
Classic Corinthian order, built in as a kind of 
buttress, and in the end wall another Co- 
rinthian capital built aimlessly into the wall 
as anornament. These Classic built-in relics 
have been coloured or treated so as to look 
older than the rest, and the whole idea of 


ping is very cleverly conveyed. 





At the further side of the open space 


of being Sted with Persiaih earpete acl bee lahore meen we 


— — 
ite the Pont d'Iena the Histoire 
—2 — mig Hy a with rable 
uction 0 Romanesq a 
ouse of the tenth century or thereabouts. 
the inscription is given in ancient Freng) 
“ OSTEL * ENLO * SECLE * DISME * ory 
LIEREIS ‘ ERET * DEL‘ LIGNAGE ° 
—— eBay ID | 7 
exactly as if t come out 
le-Duc’s — as cy bi 
* front — is a * 
orming a porch, and springing a 4 
os of three corbelled-ont stones be om 
roll mouldings worked on their ends. Ate. 
is an open gallery under the roof, with ; 
wooden balustrade in front. The window 
are mostly in pairs with a shaft with 
tine-like capital between, straight 7 
decorative wall-arches over. “the next hou 
is marked, as far as one can read the studions 
antiquated writing, “ MESON * ENTOR* £45 
DE* GRACE’ MILCCL : OV‘ TENS’ LE‘ Sins 
ror ‘Looys.” This is one of those hich 
characteristic early Gothic fronts, ‘with ; 
pointed arch in very solid masonry {eloy 
enclosing the door and _ shuttered wi. 
dow of a boutique, with wrought - ir 
grilles covering the small upper lights 
Above is a boldly projecting upper'story ip 
half-timber construction, carried out in 4 
nary. seve manner with heavy carved timber 
corbels and beams with a roll moulding, This 
front, which seems to have been done 
amore, is carried out with a solidity “high 
creditable for a temporary model. There 
a of yo — ae ork here 
owing the stone walls flapping about in 
wind, but,good solid genuine masonry, 
Next to these is a small early Pron 
Renaissance building, “Hosret * pv* XII. 
Srmcux,” a charming little building, 
= —* main aa go ‘of the styl 
uly shown—mullion ws, panelle 
pilasters, Xe. This has — a 
of Venetian glass, on the ground stated in 
an inscription over the gateway leading to 
the courtyard behind: “Apprris * gy‘ 
FRANCE’ PAR’ LE* NOBLE‘ ROY * Hewat IL: 
Les’ MArstrES* VERRIERS* VENTITIENS’ &' 
SONT ' ETABLIS *‘ Icy * AFIN* Dy * Exencun' 
LEUR ‘ ART‘ ET * DEN * FAIRE * CONNAISTRE’ 
LES’ pRockpES.” Behind the house istghe- 
forge wheré Venetian workmen are eng 
in their craft, and the process of t out 
their ornamental blown and twisted glass cm 
be seen in operation. — 
The chronological order seems to be entirely 
broken here, as the next exhibit is =, 
tine house of the time of Justinian. ‘This 
also a very interesting erection, carried outa 
a very solid manner. It shows two 
galleries in front, the ground-floor with 4 
range of square pilasters with plain mou 
capitals of nearly Classic type, bo! gall 


jloggia above has three cy 


the side ones with Ionic capitals with #eirel 
and an emblem in the centre, the middle om — 
showing one of the Byzantine modifications 
of Corinthian foliage: all the columns 
short in pen rtion ne Reese ‘tremencou | 
necking mouldings. solid balustrade rus 
—— the columns, panelled in variow 
shapes, the panels being Scomated in anime 
lar manner with emblems and ornamé! 
inscriptions. Over the whole op 
——— a ns Psa — 
moulding twisting round into a great chy” 
the two extremities. Altoge this is whst 
may be called a very am erection, wit 
a great deal of architectural history suggest } 
in a small —* ae | 
This is followed by a Russian coum 
house, with a heavy rough stone pHm®, 
which are rough-cast white walls with 3. 
angle-pieces of timber, shaped into @ = 
uster outline. The upper story #™ 
of wood, with ogee arches executed 4 
ing, and a horse-shoe pointed 
with similar ing: the 


J 


bol 
with coloured tiles, and the o 
faves brightly coloured. Whether 





account of the recurrence of the home®* 
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arch in both, that this is placed next the 
Rusian house, we cannot say: but if so, this 
is certainly putting accidentals before essen- 
tiak. ind this is an interesting barbaric- 
lodking white front—* Maison Mahométane au 
Soudan ” ; date not given ; perhaps not known. 
It is a most peculiar affair, with rude pilasters 
hang on to the walls, so to speak, ing 
outward but cut off short before they reac 

the ground or the plinth, almost as absurdly 
as in a modern Queen Anne house; the roof 
€nish is made by a series of great finial affairs 
¢wo or three feet high, as shown on the sketch, 
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standing in a row on the cornice, a kind of 
ornament which hardly seems worth the 
trouble and labour of producing on this scale. 
The Chinese and Japanese pavilions which 
follow present the well-known characteristics 
of these gimcrack erections, which have in 
fact no more place in relation to architectural 
history, properly so called, than a child’s house 
of cards. 


a ee 





in the Beyond these we come again to structures 
‘ of a barbarous class, chiefly from Africa ; but 
‘rench it is unfortunate that few of these models are 
All: rovided with any label to show the designers’ 
“with intention, which can only be conjectured. As 
oe in the case of the lake dwellings, one is re- 
: minded here how much the form of early and 
depo uncivilised dwellings has been influenced by 
ted in the desire to get out of the way of danger of 
ing intrusion. The remarkable form shown in 


— 


the sketch subjoined seems apparently in- 
1 tended for provision either 
— against fi or vermin,— 


— — it is too low to be intended 
.& for a fortification against 
geeerrrerenr itm. 4 human enemies. base- 


’ ment is a stone or concrete 
mass in the model; how it 
is made by those who are 
said to live in a hut of that 
build we are not told. We 
presume it is what would be 
a called a mud hut; the roof 
— — jgathatch. Near this is an 
example with a double circle of rough 
supporting a platform of boughs, with a 
meg domical erection standing on the plat- 
orm over the inner circle of ts. It is 
curious to see here how very nearly we have, 
in its essential lines, the idea of a Roman 
circular temple with a colonnade round and 4 
dome above. Another fane is that with a 
double “colonnade” but with the inner 
colonnade closed up with plaster walls in the 
ground story, and a conical thatched roof 
over all. The sections of these two are 
appended. Apparently the idea has been to 
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wall ornament of the © Assyrians 8* 
obviously the record of a previous timber 
construction in which unsquared trunks 
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obviously a stone form of an ociginal wooden 






of trees were employed, is found here again. 
The Incas’ house — more masonic in 
character, and partaking to a remarkable 
extent of the characteristics of tian 
architecture, in its massiveness, its vy 
cornice, and its doors with sloping jambs, and 
with an architrave finish which looks like the 

: : ian cavetto 
moulding turned flat agai e wall, and 
used as an ornament in low relief. 

There appears to have been some intended 

nif in placing the Aztec house in the 
vicinity of the Chines end Japanese buildings, 
as the curved-out ike finials of t 
horizontal beams in the Aztec house look very 
much like the execution in stone of the same 
type of work as that which the Chinese and 

apanese for so many centuries went on 
executing in wood. The localities are far 
enough apart; the influences seem to have 
been similar. The Chinese and Japanese 
never got beyond the wooden construction 
which the Lycians and the Aztecs petrified 
into stone, in its original shapes, which 
the Cireeks evolved into a style bearing little 
or no direct preservation of its partially 
wooden original. 

The collection of models on the Quai 
d'Orsay, though arranged without much 
regard to method or sequence, suggests a 
good many such comparisons, and would be 
of more general interest and utility to the 
public if some kind of guide or catalogue 
raisonnée to it were put into the hands of 
visitors, pointing out the historical and 
oy ie ey relations of the various styles 
of bui ge exemplified. As it is, it may be 
said that the collection is a little too much 
for the general visitor, and not sufficient for 
the architectural student. 








NOTES. 


S it appears that the Government 
have undertaken to aries space 
for future extension of the National 
- Gallery in the barrack-yard (ac- 
cording to a statement made the First 
Commissioner of Works on Monday last) 
we do not see that there is any vali 
objection to the selection of the site at 
the back of the National Gallery for the new 
building for the National Portrait Gallery; a 
selection which we may now —— 
as definitely determined. site is @ 
central. one, and certainly far more suitable 
than the scheme which was proposed and 
su in various quarters of having a 
i at Kensi We hope the 

Government promise as to providi 
for the extension of the Notional ales 
uired sooner or later) is a 


— 
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investment of British 
Irish compaties would 
commercial en ises in that 

is also to be in to Irish railways 
that throughout the present year there has 
been a steady increase in their traffic ip’ 


‘L sektehea be pes der he nan 
pu or t 
being the sixth annual report sodentbes 
régime, whereby the Patent Office a 
department of the Board of Trade... We find 
that during the five years which ended with 
December 31 last the ications for 
advanced,—and since 1885 by a fairl 


those for trade-marks to nearly. 
total of 7,104 in the year 1884; 

—— have risen to nearly 150 
the 19,753 for that same year. .Of 4 

tions for ts for the twelve months 
review, 79 cent. were 4 
dents within the United Ki 
pea — residents in 
erica. ter portion 
od from German 
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—* receiv 
course 

modified by —— 
Amendment Act, which came i 


dating of amended, applications; the 
ance of identical—or, at any rate,simi —* 
without notice ss given to the different 
* es likely to be ; and for 
the opposition to any u 

either that the Pet ec pn eS — 
cifications describe or claim inventions which 


are not identical, or that the. opponent has 
lodged, in the interval, an ication for an 
invention which agrees with that which is 
covered by the other side’s and, in 
in the conflict contemplated, di t speci- 


fication. 





J —— 


uts, —⸗a body that would to con- 
beet for the — nearly yarn 

of the applications whereunder ’ patents, 
designs, &c., are sought. | | 
framed a code of rules, under section 2 of the 
Patents, Designs, and Marks of 
ae yous Be SS ene 8 Lae 
of “agents for obtaining patents in 
United Kingdom.” It is em 

July 1 next no one will be entitled to assume 
the style or description of 

is not regi 
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is 80 good 
ead ie The new building is to be entrusted bond: 


to Mr. Ewan Christian, in consultation with 
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keep together at this end of the ground the| railways mn Ireland will direct attention, or at 

forms of barbarous dwellings which are 

——— lan. We —* 
ut of boughs brought together , P 

a point, as at the other end of the exh — ——— 

or ene the same form of construction | dividend, than are railwa Lon- 

brought together into a ridge. | 
The collection concludes with houses of 
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“ Aztecs” and the Incas, of the latter h j 
which a sketch is given in the lithograph.| way stocks, but there can, we think, be no 
The Aztec house, as represented at Paris, is question that the difference is too great, even ' 
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into our Civil Service. This final examina- 
tion by the Council of the Institute, will 
further * open to * solicitor in Eng- 
land or Ireland, any law agent practising 
before the Scots Court of Session, and to any 
one who has served for not less than seven 
consecutive years as pupil or assistant to 
one or more regi patent-agents. The 
registration-fee is fixed at five guineas, and an 
annual fee of three guineas is payable in addi- 


tion. An entrance-fee of two gui will be 
charged to each candidate for the final exami- 


nation. The Council are required to print 
copies of the Register at stated times, to make 
periodical reports of its contents, and to 
arrange for an appeal to the Board by an 
patent-agent who may feel aggrieved by their 
action in connexion therewith. 





R. JEFFERDS, C.E., is still pressi 
upon the attention of the Briti 
public his suggestions as to rolling -stock 
reform on our railways. He complains that 
our officials “ cling with death-like tenacity to 
the ways of our forefathers,” and has now 
addressed a circular letter to the Chairmen of 
Chambers of Commerce, endeavouring to 
arouse them to a sense of the loss resulting to 
the community from this conservatism. We 
need not repeat Mr. Jefferds’s arguments as 
to the superiority of the large American 
“bogie” freight-cars, as they are now toler- 
ably familiar,—as, indeed, are the cars them- 
selves to many railway officials and others. 
Those that were on view at St. Pancras 
a year or so back, when we referred 
to the matter, were not, it appears, 
for use on the Midland line, but were 
put together there prior to being sent down 
to Barrow for the Furness Railway Company. 
There is no doubt that the employment of 
these cars for heavy loads would materially 
reduce the amount of dead-weight requiring 
to be hauled, but a large proportion of our 
traffic (urgent and perishable goods) is neces- 
sarily sent in quantities for which even our 
resent type of truck is really too large. Mr. 
Jeffords estimates the proportion of such 
traffic to be only 28 per cent. of the total, 
and concludes his remarks with a very prac- 
tical one. He offers to build in England, 
and lease to the companies, all the freight 
rolling-stock they require at a daily rental 
of 2s. each car. For our ordi trucks, 
—which are only one-fourth of the . 
ing capacity of the American type,—the 
usual charge for demurrage is 3s. per day, so 
that the proposal appears to be worth con- 
sideration, Another scheme for reducing the 
expenses in this department of railway work 
is suggested from another quarter,—by means 
of amalgamation of rolli ock. e allude 
to as tion made by Mr. C. F. Clarke, of 
be —_ ton, for oe ee nt — 
“Unive lling-s ; to whic 
each railway compan —— — all its 
trucks in exc or a 2 gone share 
in the capital. This would probably be 
—2— (if ng anya» and = is evident 
t tive loss entailed by non-payi 
stock, in the —*5 of idle ‘ar and ti 
uous - weight,—is being increasing] 
ised, and that the enestion inane ad 
which our railway managers will soon feel 
compelled to deal. 


18 position and condition of water-supply 
reservoirs in this country have at no time 
attracted more critical attention than they are 
disaster in Pennsylvania, and works at the 
tame im progress are naturally 
y than they would 
G ws scheme for the ex- 
tension of its Katrine supply, as an 
instance in point (already mentioned in the 
Builder) includes ing of the loch level 
several feet higher by additional dam works, 
and the formation of a second service-reservoir 
a short distance from the city. The surplus 
overflow of the loch finds its wa 








now, as 
always, by the Teith into the Forth, and 
thence to the eastern sea. This is the track 





that any released body of surface water would 
take, fill such time as the level fell to its old | 
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natural mark, in the event of a decisive 
disaster to the impounding works at the over- 
flow weirs of the loch, and it is not easy 
to estimate the amount or gg. damage 
which would thereby accrue. service- 
reservoirs, situated eight miles outside of 
G , and into which the tunnelled con- 
duit the loch leads, are purely artificial 
in construction, with no nat barrier ; 
and, of course, unlike the loch in this respect, 
in the event of their retaining barriers giving 
way, the shoot of escaping water would be 
continuous till the dams were empty. Con- 
tiguous, yet independent of each other, they 
are comparatively large storages, the old 
reservoir, when full, containing 550 million 
gallons, and the new one, which is yet a long 
way off completion, 700 millions, and, there- 
fore, with destructive force enough, from the 
elevated and commanding nature of their 
situation, to cause no little havoc if inconti- 
nently let loose. Half-a-mile farther down the 
small branch strath, a portion of whose hollow 
these reservoirs fill up, stands a bleachi 
and dyeing township of from 2,000 to 3, 
inhabitants, on the direct line to Glasgow, 
with below, leading to the neighbouring river 
Kelvin, a well-cultivated and somewhat level 
tract dotted with farm-buildings and cottages. 
The Kelvin drains the whole of the region 
here, passing generally southwards till it enters 
the ——— circuit, within which it finally 
discharges. This is the course which all the 
storm-waters of the district take; and from 
the volume brought down after heavy rains, 
it is easy to conceive that the sudden release 
of a very large storage of water in the 
uplands would be peculiarly destructive, the 
neighbouring township with adjoining mills 
J farmsteads being likely to come in for 
swift destruction, while a portion of Glas- 
gow itself would be put im peril. The 
situation is certainly suggestive of a bad 
ending to any mishap of the Conemaugh 
reservoir order; but if the old works were 
strong above all ordinary risk before, they are 
sure to be made even stronger now, while 
the new works still in progress are bound to 
have bestowed on them a store of extra,— 
perhaps needless,—solicitude and care, which 
otherwise would certainly have been missed. 
This is an additional security; but the main 
security, and the best, consists in the tried 
skill of the engineers in charge, and in the 
certainty that there is no risk of a blunder 
being committed out of any leaning to a mad 
and criminal so-called economy, which is the 
ordinary source of disaster coming in the long 
run to works of this kind. 





N an article upon the forthcoming sale in 
Paris of M. Secrétan’s collection, the 
Times mentions Sir Joshua Reynolds’s “ Mrs. 
Seyforth [sic] and her Daughter.” This is 
assuredly the painting which, by some strange 
confusion, Reynolds entered in his pocket- 
book, under date Jan., 1786, as “ Mrs. Seaforth 
and Child.” Again, under date June, 1787, 
he writes “Mrs. Seaforth.” This mistake 
has been commonly ee b 
Bromley and other authorities ; and it is high 
time it were set right. The portrait, painted 
circa 1786, was ved by Joseph Grozer, of 
whose mezzotint (May 10, 1787) may be seen 
three copies in our national collection. His 
rint is entitled “A Lady and Child.” The 
ady in question was Mary, daughter to Ba 
tist Proby, Dean of Lichfield. April 22, 
1782, she married Lieutenant-General cis 
Humberston Mackenzie, titular Chief of Kin- 
tail, who on October 25, 1797, was created 
Baron Seaforth of Kintail, County Ross. 
Succeeding to the family estates in 1783, after 
reversal of the attainder, he in turn was 
known in his own country as “Seaforth.” His 
kinsman, Kenneth, seventh and last Earl of 
Seaforth, hereditary Chief of Kintail, and of 
the clan Mackenneth, from amongst whom 


were origi y raised three of our present 


H ents,—the 71st, 72nd, and] Lothian 
réth,-—had hed in 1781, leaving an only oe the west half of a 


child, Caroline, since Countess de Melfort.* 


Baron Seaforth died in Edinburgh on Jan. 11,}|, 





t in one of Sir Joshua's two . 
now in the National Gallery, of the Dilettanti Bociety.” ” 


’ 


1815. In him was accomplished the.‘dying 
warlock’s prophecy that had long hung cyer 
the fortunes of his house. He —— and 
dosessvd him. Hilo doeghtor Mesp tar, 
a ie 
of the portrait, married Vi —— 
Samuel Hood, Bart. Having returned 
Scotland from ia as & widow, ile 
“ white-hooded lassie from the East’ 
of the seers’ prediction, she married tke 
Right Honourable James Stewart wh 
thereupon assumed the name of Mac 
kenzie. Lady Seaforth died at Edinburg 
on February 27, 1829, aged 75 years. He: 
daughter — entertained at Brahan Castle 
the ancestral home of the Mackenneths, the 


iment raised by her father, the 78th 
«Ross-shire Buffs,” upon their return to Fort 
George after the Mutiny when they were 
hailed as the “saviours of India.” In his 
lines upon Lord Seaforth’s death, Sir Walter 
Scott alludes to his triumph, by sheer force 
of character, over the afflictions under which. 
he lay— 
sige in th —* t course of thy talents to vrong 
Fate. p as thine * 3 imprisoned thy 
tongue.” 
and addresses the concluding stanza to the 
daughter— 
** And —* gentle Dame, who must bear to thy 


grief, 
For thy clan and thy country the cares of a chief, 
Whom brief rolling moons in six changes have left, 
Of thy husband, and father, and bereft ; 
To thine ear of affection how sad is the hail, 
That salutes thee the heir of the line of Kintail.” 





AJ E noted some weeks ago that in his 
scheme of lectures at University 
College and the British Museum, Professor 
Poole intended to reserve the subject of 
Greek Archeology for the summer months, in 
the hope that the classes might be utilised by 
University students of Oxford and Cambridge. 
The course is now advertised. Demonstrations 
are to take place daily at 5 p.m. in the Museum 
from July 1 to 13. e course is to embrace 
“Sculpture, Bronzes, and Terra-cottas,” by 
Mr. Talfourd Ely ; “Coins,” by the Professor 
himself; and “ Vases and Painting” by Mr. 
Cecil Smith. Two man pyaar ey lectures were 
iven last week (June 10 and 12) at University 
llege by Prof. Poole and Mr. Talfourd Ely. 
The subject of Professor Poole’s lecture had 
been announced as “ The Place of Archeology 
in University Teaching,” and ae yg Bigs 
of the audience were disappointed that neo 
attempt was made to fix more precisely s 
somewhat warmly-disputed relation. Instead, 
Professor Poole — t it best, and perhaps 
rightly, to give some ral illustrations of 
the service archzol as rendered and may 
render to Classical ing, and then to 
review briefly each branch of the subject to 
be dealt with by his collaborators. Mr. Talfourd 
Ely’s lecture on the 12th dealt with “ Athens,” 
—a wide subject. Naturally most of it was 
devoted to the recent discoveries of archaic 
sculptures. The lecture was illustrated by 
lantern. We are, for popular, and even some- 
times for — purposes, much in favour 
of lantern illustrations. They have this great 
merit, they can be flashed up at the moment, 
the effect is instant, vivid, brief, therefore 
the more incisive. But it would be idle to 
deny that lantern slides have their special 
snare for the lecturer. He has certain effec- 
tive slides, and he is tempted to show them. 
Surely, whatever may be thought of arche- 
ology in general, moonlight effects on the 
Acropolis are not matter for University teach- 
ing! Archzology is too much on its proba- 
tion to venture on ground so dubious, and the 
Professor is, we trust, too intent on serious 
work to allow it. 





T is proposed to ina the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery in the last. 
week of June or the first week of July, the 
ceremony to be performed by the Marquis of 
ian, Secretary for Scotland. 











Junz 22, 1889. | 


building (which the country owes to the 
eberality of an unnamed donor) is not 
yet completed,—it is to be — by 
the Society of Antiquaries. two 
portions are separated by a rectangular hall, 
which is surrounded by a double arcade, one 
superimposed upon the other, access to the 
upper arcade being obtained by flights of 
stairs on either side. A collection of portraits 
has been accumulating since 1884, and these 
are temporarily located in the new University 
‘buildings. This collection will be enhanced 

the addition of sixteen portraits, from the 
National Gallery on the Mound, of Scottish 
celebrities, which will comprise a portrait of 
Kemp, thearchitect of the Scott Monument, by 
William Borar, R.S.A., and of other celebri- 
ties, by Thomas Duncan, R.S.A.; Sir John 
Watson Gordon, P.R.S.A.; Colvin Smith, 
William Aitken, Sir David Wilkie, Sir H 
Raeburn, &c. The collection will be further 
enriched by a number of portraits of historical 
interest to be lent for the occasion. 


— F STROZZI, Prince of Forano, 
eldest son of that noble and very 
ancient Florentine family, has had part of 
the historical and marvellous palace of his 
ancestors repaired. Prince Strozzi has begun 
the works on the outward part of the palace, 
repairing with icular care the side look- 
ing on the “Via degli Strozzi” and the 
“Piazzn —* — aoa of - detail of 
which is decayed and in er of perishing, 
as nobody had thought of Boel wi the 
damages wrought by time since the end of the 
dfteenth century. This important and delicate 
task was confided to an architect, Signor 
Pietro Berti. The halls of the palace have also 
been newly decorated. It must be observed 
that the Strozzi palace, built towards the end 
of the fifteenth century by Filippo Strozzi, 
surnamed “ il Vecchio,” was never completed. 
The second floor was hardly begun; on the 
first floor were left immense vaulted halls, 
with finely- sculptured stone doors, but 
otherwise bare and bereft of ornaments. The 
—— Prince Strozzi, wishing that part of 
is palace, at least, should be in harmony 
with its exterior, has had an apartment fur- 
nished in the style and character which would 
have been followed by the successors of 
“Filippo il Vecchio” had they finished that 
eminent citizen’s construction. The spacious 
hall at the top of the grand staircase has 
been embellished by a magnificent chimney- 
piece of the sixteenth century that 
‘had lain forgotten in a cellar of the 
palace. The reception-room, or ball-room, 
has been decorated with red velvet hangings 
and red and yellow trimmings. But what 
are principally admired are the windows with 
the stained-glass, richly painted with fantastic 
ornaments in the style in which Giovanni da 
Udine, who lived in the sixteenth century, so 
excelled. After this hall we find the library, 
which contains great book-cases in the usual 
sixteenth-century style. The dining-room 
comes next, and is the most successful of the 
restored rooms. The bottom of the partition 
walls is of a dark-yellow hue; upon it many 
little eagles with folded wings, and the motto, 
“ Expecto,” representing one of the many 
mottoes of the Strozzi, are seen. A large 
chimneypiece, sculptured in “ pietra serena,” 
together with some terra-cotta work in imita- 
tion of Della Robbia’s school, ornament the 








room. 
We have received from the Medical Officer 
of the Local Government Board a 
batch of three reports* to the Board by in- 
specting medical officers as to inquiries made 
by them regarding the sanitary condition of 
places so widely removed as Macclesfield, 
Hatfield, and Fareham. The first report 
mentioned is that by Dr. Parsons on “an 


outbreak of searlet-fever, with associated | 


diphtheria and sore throat, occurring in the 

Macclesfield Rural and Urban ee = 

tricts in connexion with a particular supply 

of milk.” The outbreak, it seems, occurred 

in the township of Upton, and the part 

“To be purchased, either directly or through s 
Eyre & i 


eller, from tiswoode, London; A. and 
Black, Bai Hodges, Figgis, & o., Dublin. 
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pton is a small containing 
inhabitants. 5* 
of é houses are on the side next Macclesfield, 
forming practically a suburb continuous with 
aan ae ; —* are villas inhabited by 
residen e of 
class who have beslanes te the ae “he 
are supplied with the town water, but do not 
drain into the town sewers, the sewage being 
carried into or water-courses. There 
are also a few farm-houses and cottages. The 
situation is elevated about 500 ft. above the 
sea-level, and the soil is sandy. The part of 
Macclesfield immedi adjoining Upton is 
ot ‘waa ——— in the town 
| Stree smaller houses inhabited b «« referring uestion condition of 
—— is *— side of Macclesfield the main sewer I the lowe aoe * 
wards n Ww Hatfield to reaper tnd ot 
jeaslesteve har mostly —— more dis that he is quite satisfied with the —* 
tant parts, *—— the older, lower, and | _ 
t 


poorer parts town having almost 
escaped. Se seen Memon Cha oil co thse Thereupon the Local Government Board 


patien procured their mi determined to ascertain for itself the facts of 

pe on Se ee the case, and this is what Dr. Bruce Low 
⸗ 4 was visi by ie f it: 

Dr. ale As to its sanitary condition Dr. — repels fF So 
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Parsons reports :— ‘* At the date of my visit, two of the manholes in 
* the London-road having been opened, and a por- 
The surrounding surface and the interior of the | tion of the old brick sewer having been it 
house were, at the time of my visit, scrupulously | was found that the mortar between the bricks 
clean. The scullery-sink pipe discharges in the | forming the sides and crown of the sewer had here 
opeu air. In the cellar in which the milk stands | and there crumbled away, so that in many places 
— ee ae there were wpenings between the and the 
oor to catch water when the floor is : this | sewer had therefore ceased to be In 
was formerly connected with the drain, but the | addition, there of 
connexion is said to have been severed, and no | black sludge wi 
the ient 


offensive smell or current of air from the sump was 
discovered by me. The cellar wall was damp in 
the corner nearest to the privy. won Rade 
against the house wall, and is entered from the |< Venetian red,’ were poured down 4 

wash- house ; it is insufficientl ventilated, and at above where the sewer 

my Visit was very offensive. space under the | was found that twenty- 

seat is vonnected with a drain which receives also the | any red colour could be detected in the fluid con 
liquid from adjoining pig-styes, and dischargesintoa | tents of the sewer at a manbol 

tank about 35 yards distant, the contents of which | jower down.” 

wuaadchenrtates’ ta menial a 

and distri over . -supply o : te “the 

the houssbold iss, until after the outbreak, been report upon "the prevalence 
obtained from a pump in the yard. The well is} ~: of aip — pacers 

about 7 yards from privy and pig-styes; the | tion District, anc upon the occurrence . 
water had always been considered good, but at one | of enteric fever, seems to show that a certain 
of my visits it was ar inh Guam parti taste: |“ mixed school ” had a oe to do in dis- 
becoming more turbid wi oat particles on ae the di ; : re s 
plone pompig, names 7 
to contaminated wi at 3 

drinking purposes. This water was used for rinsing ‘Looking st the evidence, it would seem that 
the milk-cans, but (with certain exceptions) it was the disease apreed in the mized ashoe Py 
ast dewalt bg eacettiny she cere’ 2 oo the ted introduction there nae 

a field, not y to receive sewage pollution. 


. ’ elothi ie. 
Although the state of things revealed in the | tinuing focus of infection attaching to the school 
foregoing extract is — ee from — which | itself... . . wD 
hould obtain in an i iry, there seems| “ 
rs some doubt whether the condition of a of a a narrow plantation aod 
the premises had any direct connexion with oo pepe 
the contamination of the milk; it is possible | in, whole giving floor-space equal to 
that the mischief was done by the addition, | square feet, or a trifle more than 10 sq: 
to the general stock of milk, of that yielded | head, supposing the total — —* 
by a cow which calved a few days before the | books gg oye oy cu capacity of some 
outbreak, and whose milk may possibly have | °7" sa an) ‘s ; 
become infectious by reason of the develop-| 416 part this Fi sors cot although enclosed, and the 
ment, in the puerperal condition, of some | Inspector of Nuisances, who had examined it, re- 
ailment so trivial or so evanescent as to have | ported that it was practically unventilated ; dry, but 


. by an exceedingly ‘ ‘ smell. The 
escaped notice. But the lesson of the out- permeated by the kitel — ofthe 
b is the old one that dairies and agencies ce rr em Fac until the ———— * —J— 1887, 


for the distribution of milk should be under} 51. 5 new pte aera set Sage oA 
strict sanitary and veterinary supervision. house 
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staircase communication 

this basement and the school-room. om hee es 

D* orm candies at] ane Raney cateeel lena § oe 
rt u @ sani con Officer of : 

——— iodo in consequence of the} found that much — water lay beneath the 

Medical Officer of Health for the Hatfield | kitchen and scullery — —æ— ae 

Rural Sani District recording, in his —* 

annual report or 1887, “an exceptional pre-| © pone drain, (to which it 1s 

valence and fatality of diarr nr Wien. heli ar yn My the hildre 42 igen iia 
in a particular atfield | found , 

a ee ion of the Medical Officer | These defects were remedied about 

of the district, effects were the result | September, 1 

(1) of absence of main-sewer — 3 2 oe 
f efficient scavenging ; (v) Insullicien inserted in the school-room (before 

— drainage i ; (4) ——— slaughter- — ventilated), and the school-room was lime- 

een oF existence of stables in con- —— The school privies, situated some yards 

cal de t, in spite of these defects, from the building, are reported to have been, until 

the Local Authority expressed 

opinion ” that the sanitary condition of its 
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basement, dwe , or drain in connexion with it. 
Til-kept orth or ash closets stand, however, in very 


close proximity to the school-room door. 


ARISIANS complain as much as visitors 

of the i uacy of the public service 

of vehicles for getting to the Exhibition. For 
visitors who stay at the hotels in the central 
uarter of Paris we may note that there are 
anes courses open to them for getting to the 
Exhibition, besides the generally exorbitant 





fiacre. One is by river steamer from the 


neighbourhood of the Pont Royal or there- 
abouts, providing an admission ticket to the 
Exhibition first —— are sold on the quais), 
as the landing-stage at the Exhibition lands 
the visitor right into it, and tickets are not 
sold on the boats. The second is by tram-cars 
which run along the quais on the north bank, 
and which cross the Pont d’Alma and go down 


the Avenue Rapp, landing the visitor at theside 
ertrance of the Champ de Mars by the Palais 
des Beaux-Arts. The third route is to cross 


the Pont de la Concorde and enter by the gate 
opening into the Esplanade des Invalides, two 
hundred yards or so from the bridge. From 
here there is a miniature railway (five sous a 
ticket), within the precinct of the Exhibition, 
running to the Champ de Mars along a rather 
narrow track lined with polyglot warnings 

inst putting the head or feet out on aecount 
of the close contiguity of the trees’ trunks. 
It is an interesting philological study to note 
the various forms taken by the word “ Atten- 
tion!” which heads these printed cautions. 
The two most suggestive and cere 
forms are “; Ojo!” and “ Djagar baik!” but 
what languages these represent we did not 
discover. 





4— is a story of an English sailor who 
remarked that he should like to get to 
the North Pole, “if it were only to hang his 
hat on it, for the say-so of the thing.” There 
does not seem to be much more than the 
“say-so” to be obtained from getting to the 
top of the Eiffel Tower, which this week has 
at last been thrown open to the public—as 
far as anything can be said to be “thrown 
open” with which French officialism is con- 
cerned. In this respect the management of 
the Eiffel Tower is only too typical of a 
system of public administration of which the 
covers! object seems to be to exercise every 
evice of red-tape to delay, annoy and irritate 
the visitor. It costs five francs to go to the 
summit of the Eiffel Tower; but youcannot pur- 
chasea ticket forthesummit direct—that would 
be making it far too simple and easy. You 
must pay twofrancs at one office for a ticket for 
the premiére étage ; arrived there, you have 
to search, at the further extremity of the 
large platform erowded with restaurants, &c., 
for the office where you have the privilege of 
—— for one frane a ticket for the 
euxiéme étage. Arrived there, you have to 
“make queue” for three-quarters of an hour 
or so to get tothe ticket office where you pay 
two francs ‘for the lifts for the final trip. 
There is a perfectly commodious and cate 
staircase up which any one in robust health 
could walk to the top in a few minutes; but 
this may not be used, for some unexplained 
reason. You may descend from the second to 
the first platform by a staircase, but the con- 
tinuation of the same staircase, by which you 
would naturally and easily continue the 
descent, is “défense de descendre,” and you 
have again to make an excursion amid the 
labyrinth of the first platform to find the 
staircase by which the rules permit you to 
descend to the ground. By dint of these 
ingenious arrangements it results that the 
best part of an afternoon is consumed in 
getting to the top of this precious erection 
and getting down again, and employment is 
thus found for a number of incorruptible 
officials of the Repubiic in stopping every one 
from employing the straight and easy way of 
going up and down. When arrived at the 
top, it will be found that the spectacle is no 
better or more impressive than from the 
second platform, in fact rather less so, and 
the feeling of height does not seem greater 
than at the second platform. The only thing 
to be remarked on is the loss, from this point 


: 


genius loci, and windows with the h 
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of view, of the spread of the Tower at the 
base, which, owing to the perspective diminu- 
tion, nearly di , and one seems to be 
looking down from the top of a nearly vertical 
construction. Any one, however, who gave 
it a thought ought to know that this would 
be 


going to the top to prove it; and that is all 
the visitor will get by going, except irritation 
and loss of time. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—VIII. 


1967. “New Buildings, University Library, 
Cambridge ; Quad, side”: Mr. J. L. Pearson, 
R.A. This is a block of building in late Gothic 
and thoroughly co style, with a gateway 
with flanking turrets accord *— 
with heavy and rich-looking tracery of the Per- 
pendicular order. The new building, however, 
abuts most awkwardly on the Classic block at 
the right-hand side, which the architect seems 
to have treated with absolute and contem 
indifference, and without the slightest e to 
group or combine the two in any rational archi- 
tectural manner. We call this a somewhat 
barbarous manner of making additions to a 
building which is worth a good deal of — 
in its way, in spite of being in a style which 
Mr. Pearson does not care for. There is no ex- 
planation as to the purpose of the new building, 
which, from the ment and size of the 
windows, does not appear intended for library 
in the usual sense. 

1968. “ Dining-room Decoration”: Mr. Henry 
G. Liley. A very neatly-executed coloured 
drawing of a scheme entirely commonplace 
both in colour and detail. Why is it hung in so 
honourable a position ? The size of the drawing, 
we presume. 

1969. “ Café Monico: Shaftesbury-avenue 
Froat”: Messrs. Christopher & White. We gave 
a photo-lithograph of this drawing on June 1; 
the building looks better in reality than in the 
black-and-white drawing, owing to the fine rich 
tone of the terra-cotta employed, and its con- 
trast with the granite base. It would have had 
much more force and character if the pavilions 
at the two ends had been kept nearly plain, as a 
stop to the richer work of the centre; to repeat 
the pilasters on the-apper story of these wings 
was a great mistake. Generally speaking the 
building looks like what it is, and perhaps de- 
serves to be chronicled as the best of the new 
Shaftesbury-avenue fronts so far; but that, un- 
happily, is not saying very much. 

» 1970. “Shiplake Court on Thames”: Messrs. 
Ernest George & Peto. We presume this is a 
new house, though every effort is made in the 
drawing to give it the appearance of an old 
one. The river front shows araised balustraded 
terrace between the two projecting wings of the 
house, an arcaded porch at each end against the 
wing; along the terrace front the tall windows 
with a projecting bay mark one of ——— 
rooms. The courtyard front is a c and 
picturesque mingling of cottage with castellated 
architecture, with a studiously irregular chimney 
breast (such as used to be a bonne bouche in 
“ Harding’s Sketch Books”) in one place; in 
another a single timber and plaster gable put in 
as if it were an afterthought. All this,—if it is 
really an entirely new building, which is still 
open to doubt,—is of course mere playing at 
antiquity, but it is very well done; to adopt a 
criticism of President Lincoln’s, * For those who 
like that sort of thing, it is just the sort of 
thing they would like.” If the house is as 
picturesque and varied in internal arrangement 
as it appears externally, it should be a pleasant 
and entertaining one to live in; but no plan is 
given, and this is just the kind of house archi- 
tecture which imperatively requires a plan to 
explain either its merits or its demerits, which- 
ever predominate. 

1972 “Black Knoll, Brockenhurst, Hants”: 
Mr. Reginald T. Blomfield. This is a kind of 
bird’s-eye-view on brown-toned paper of what 
appears to be a prettily-grouped country house 
and surroundings, but it is a slight drawing, and 
not easy to see in the position in which it is 
hung. Being a drawing with a very high 
horizon, and intended to give the effect of 
looking down on the group of buildings, it is 
of course, according to the usual rule in 
Academy hanging, placed at the very top of 
the line, as high above the eye as can be. 
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the case; it hardly seems worth while pe bee" 





in terra-cotta, in one of the of the 

low Conta, ‘Ditedngham: te nee 
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spaces by the architectural 
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each side, are filled each with a figure: the 

bolic m of the figures are not 
obvious, but they have the decorative merit of 
filling the spaces allotted to them exceedingly 

besides being vigorous and spirited in 
design. The upper one is a standing figure 
under a projecting canopy, forward and 
ey ag a ym i. on @ shield, at her 
sate 50 om, tonen Same — ne ** 
—*— ogy gree something, i is not. 
° coe eee the deities bk ae 
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ingly rich and delicate piece of modern Gothic 
decorative work. It consists of a * 
sition in —— wood, divided into bays 
= shafts quasi-buttresses according to the 
edizeval manner, sub-divided by mullions and 
— 
upper ones of open w : | 
drawing is shown on one side, and the colour 
treatment on the other side. The eee entre 
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upper portion 

or ground with gold po 

coat oF the communion-table is 

traceried with angel —* 
und. Every on of the detail 

ve been carefully studied, and the 
the whole is both rich and delicate. | 

1977. “St. John’s College Oxford; east 
of inner q le”: Mr. F. W. Troup. 
measured eres this 
ing and charming bit of English Earl 
sance work, with cross sections of 
buildings of the quad: it is rather 
scale, however, to show properly 
the arcade ; but the author is to be th 

us with a measured illustration of 
“Hall, Netley Castle”: Mr. J. I 
Sedding. A very well and freely executed 
water-colour drawing of what we presume is a 
new interior, as it bears the legend “J. D 
Sedding, architect” on the drawing; but it looks 
more like a Medizval interior a little 
up at a later period. It is a boarded 
with stained and polished floor, and stone 
partially wainscotted in the lower portion ;. 
large four-centred stone arches, with boldly- 
moulded sections, cross the openings, and the 
stairs are seen beyond. If this is new work, it 
carries us back curiously to the days of Salvin 
and Peckforton Castle, once the great 
of modern Medizval castle building. We thought 
this kind of thing had been given up. It isan 
interesting’ amusement however, for those who 
can afford it, and a splendid pastime for the 
architect. 

1981. “A Toilet Set; The Mirror”: Mr. 
W. G. B. Lewis. This is a very rich piece of 
decorative design for a circular mirror, the foot 
constructed to revolve horizontally on a 
stand, while the mirror itself is hung to — * 
in a circle or hoop enclosing it. The whole 
gilt: the foot bearing the mirror-frame i 
designed somewhat like the usual form of the 
spreading foot or base of a Medieval chalice, 
but with a double instead of a single stem, the 
two stems worked into the same spreading 
The back of the mirror is very richly treated, 
divided out into trefoil spaces filled with 
designs in which coloured enamel is —— 
introduced. A pretty feature in the design i+ 
that the mirror is smaller than the frame, 
leaving a little clear space all round, which 
studded with red stones of some kind set 
jecting on the outer disc of the mirror 
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studded with precious stones. A defect in 
design is that the gold claws which form 
feet of the lower stand are too small in 
and too weak-looking to harmonise with 
other details. But in general this is a 
piece of work, and the drawing (full-size) is very 
carefully execu 

1984. “ Design for a Ceiling”: Mr, Moyr 
Smith. This is an elaborate pen-and-ink draw- 
ing, which looks rather more like a design for 
the back of a book. It is carefully drawn, and 
contains a good deal of elaborate workmanship, 
but we can hardly think it merited its position, 
The large design which emanates from the 
centre and spreads over the whole ceiling to the 
centre of each wall is not very refined in cha- 
racter, and from its nature must have a ten- 
dency to lessen the scale of the room to which 
it is applied; and the border which it overlaps, 
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and which is continued round in the les of | pain 


the ceiling, is of so different a style and scale 
that they seem to belong to two different 
designs. 








FRENCH ART AT THE PARIS EXHIBI- 
TION. 


Ir is hardly possible to take any complete 
view of the immense collection of pictures 
and sculpture at the Paris Exhibition. 
Sculpture, besides the exhibits in the 
Sculpture Hall, is scattered all about the 
grounds and terraces, often without name 
or catalogue number. The collection of 


paintings, large as it is, is more systemati-| Ano 


cally arranged and more accessible, and as 
far as the French paintings are concerned 
it has been completely catalogued, though 
the difficulty of studying the collection 
or making any memoranda about it is munch 


increased by the exasperating system (for it can | i 


be called no less) which the French persist in, 
of hanging pictures in no sequence as to the 
numbering, so that one has to be continually 
turning the leaves of the catalogue back- 
wards and forwards for the names of works 
that are hung close together on the walls. 
With this method of hanging it is impossible to 
study groups of pictures according to any 
system, as it is impossible to tell where to find 
any picture that is named in the catalogue; all 
one can do is to make desultory notes of what 
is seen. It is astonishing that. people who are 
so methodical in many ways as the French are, 
should be content to arrange public art exhibi- 
tions so that no one, except by the merest acci- 
dent, can find anything that is named in the 
catalogue ! 

One general reflection results from the exami- 
nation of the collection here, that the country 
of Rousseau and Dupré, Corot and Daubigny, is 
no longer taking an important station in Jand- 
scape painting, and that in that branch, at all 
events, we are far ahead of France at the present 
moment. In the large collection there are few 


landscapes to be seen that are of much interest, | pain 


and, as far as we saw, not one that would rank 
with the best works of such painters as Mr. 
Alfred Hunt, Mr. Henry Moore, Mr. Hook, Mr. 
Brett, and several others who might be named. 
There is a new school of French artists, the 
“ plein air” men, who — great look of sun- 
shine and daylight to their scenes, but none of 
these are pure landscape-painters; their works 
are mostly large canvases in which cattle or 
figures, life-size, are treated in combination with 
a foreground landscape. In pure landscape 
there seems to be in French painting of to-day 
a curious want of the light and atmosphere of 
nature; and perhaps the rather extravagant 
protest in the contrary direction of the small 
band of “impressionist” landscape-painters, who 
seem to endeavour to paint effects of light and 
nothing else, may not be without its value; it is 
at all events calling attention to a phenomenon 
in nature which the average French landscape- 
painters of the day seem content tranquilly to 
pass Over without notice, 

Another noticeable feature in every large col- 
lection of modern French paintings is, of course, 
the great size of a large proportion of the can- 
vases, as compared with what would be met 
with in any English collection of a similar 
nature. Two influences perhaps combine to 
lead to this frequent employment of large can- 
vases. One, for which the French are to be 
envied, is the amount of direct com 
and indirect encouragement given by the State 
Fey towards the production of —_ 

ive paintings for public buildings. 
true that the nae. — under this en- 
couragement has not always been of the highest 
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the official of art is 

in such a work as the by ML. 
Benjamin “ Les Lettres,” “ L'Académie 
de Paris,” and “ Les ” intended for the 
iliustrationof the New Sorbonne, which st 


large paintings is no doubt the great size 
of the available for the annual 
exhibition which answers to our Royal 


common enough at 
the Salon would go far to fill the Burlington 
House rooms. But at the Palais d’ Industrie 
the wall space available is so large that size 
hardly counts as any obstacle to the acceptance 
of a work. The influence of this large field for 
hanging is not altogether good. In some in- 
stances, no dovbt, there is a great effect of 
reality given by having everything the size of 
life. In the present year’s Salon, for instance, 
there is an immense a boat 
taking people away from a led ship in a 
heavy sea, the spectator being on a level with 
the boat, while a portion of the hull of the great 
ship towers above him on the right. The 

is executed with a great deal of truth, 
and the effect of this large scale is almost as if 
one saw the scene itself; it seems at any rate 
to produce an effect which a painting on a 
smaller 


scale could not. Butin a general way | in 


this spaciousness of the Salonseems to leada good 
a oo ees — cabinet pictures on a 
magnified , and we fear it must be added, 
toa good deal of coarse execution. In fact, 
tings on a small scale and with delicate 
detail seem to be completely killed in the 
Salon. 


This tendency to very large,— unnecessarily | this 


— , is fully exemplified in the col- 
—* — 5— Galleries, where there 
are many works which an amount of 
wall space which, to Eng ideas, appears 
quite out of proportion to the nature and 
treatment of the subject. This may be 
said of even some of the best pictures there, 
such as M. Duez’s moonlight 
with cattle, a scene beautifal in its simple 
truth of natural effect, but which might cer- 
tainly have been presented with equal effect on 
a canvas of half the size. The same might be 
said of M. Roll’s immense pal of “Le 
Travail: Chantier de Suresnes,” an —— 
work in many ways, partly as an exam 
the interest which French painters this 
generation are ning to take in the 
working man and his life as a subject for 
art; the figures of the men are cha- 
racteristic and of no little interest; but 
the large expanse of grey colourless canvas 
representing nothing but earth and stones and 
the débris of a building-yard seems an unre- 
munerative employment of pigments. The case. 
is far otherwise with such works as the large 
Oriental interiors of M. Benjamin Constant, 
«Les Chérifas” and “ La Justice de Chérif,” in 
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represented, partly by pictures of rustic per- 
sonages treated with insight into 
represented, asin “ 


suggesting the contrast with the and happi- 
ness of spring. M. Humbert’s “ Maternité,” a 
triptych showing a peasant mother with her 


two children in her arms in the centre and in 





ters of popular suffering. M. 
“Un Lendemain de Paye” is another power- 
fally-painted work with a sombre moral. 
may be said that the French, having 
“les misérables” for a long time in 
to harrow our feelings 


disposed 
is something morbid fa this, but fe is ab least 


= 


works bang 


which the colour effect on every portion is so | the 


uous and effective that the pictures are a 
Sleasure to the eye and imagination merely as 
symphonies in colour: the drawback to inane 
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as regards ion, 

much of the poetic eras He we raises 
worksabove the level of 

the academic class ma 
M. Bouguereau, and the earlier works by M 
Lefebvre, sach as “ Diana Surprise,” a class of 
work which, like the immense battle-pictures 
just alluded to, is comparatively 

In later works, such as “ Psyche 


: 
i 


treatment of nude figures, as 
Henner, though the most idealised 
of the latter artist are not represen 
bere. M. Benner’s “Au bord de leau,” two 
figures looking away from the spectator, is 
beautifal both in drawing 
and simplicity of the composition ; his 
⸗ Repos” is also a beautiful only 
marred by the cold green tone of the realistic 
landscape, which suggests a danger of rheu- 
matism to the woman ereegse ye rae lige 
grass. The mere mastery execu 
played in these works is, however, in itself 
worthy of the highest admiration; it does not 
raise them to the highest rank of painting, but 
it represents a power in the treatment of the 
figure which is hardly at present to be met with 
anywhere out of France. A com n of 
these with a certain large —s of “ Eve,” 
now in the Royal Academy, is not calculated to 
gratify one’s patriotic prejudices. 
The collection contains some very fine por- 
traits, a branch of ting in which contem- 
French art a very high place, rather 
in the way of brilliantly-painted likenesses than 
of that kind of picture-making out of portraits, 
to which some able English painters are so 
much addicted. We see a few instances of this, 
however, as in M. Duez’s portrait of M. Ulysse 
Butin, the sea painter, who is represented at his 
easel by the margin of the sea (which, 
by the way, is very badly treated), and 
in M. Eugéne Carriére’s portrait of “ Louis- 
Henri Devillez,” a large studio interior 
with the figure of a painter and his dog in 
front and in the baekground a model making 
preparations for sitting. This picture is not 
only one of great vigour and individuality of 
character in the principal figure, but is note- 
worthy also for a peculiar technique, a method 
of giving everything in a soft, rather veiled 
manner, with no marked definition of outline: a 
quality illustrated also in the same artist's large 
picture “ Premier Voile.” In strong contrast is 
M. Léon Comerre’s brilliant realistic portrait of 
M. Larroumet, the present Directeur des Beaux- 
Arts under the Municipality, dressed in his 
robe of office, in which a brilliant is the 
prevailing colour, which the painter has repre- 
sented in all its force though without hardness. 
Of similar uncompromising brilliancy is M. 
Agache’s painting (evidently a portrait, though 
not called so) of a woman in a black dress seen 
against a background of strong red, and 
entitled “Enigme.” M. Bonnat has a sum 
tuous portrait of Cardinal Lavigerie, in his 
state robes, which belongs to the same 
class of work. There are various portraits by 
M. Carolus-Duran, of which the finest are 
“ Portrait de M. Z——,” and the charming por- 
trait of a — dark-haired girl seated, which 
was in the Academy two or three years ago, and 
was said to be the painter's daughter, but she 
appears here as “La Fille de M. Louis S——.” 
M. Delhumeau exhibits a romarkably fine 
“ Portrait de Mdme. Mendon,” a painting of an 
old lady, which is more English in style and 
treatment than most of the portraits here, and 
rather recalls some by Sir John Millais. A 


works 


desire to 
advertise their names which is obvious in 
ae oo a though rather man- 
D t it, somewhat i 
abou recalling M. 
Among figure-subjects we may call attenti 
also to the fine work by M. Brouillet, “Le 
Paysan Blessé,” a life-size group very finely 
co » where a wounded labourer is being 
into his house; to M. J. E. Saintin’s 
but pathetic work, “Derniare Priére,” 
figures are kneeling near the door of a 


.| two pictures, a “ Coin d’Office” with 
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which has a certain value also as a portrait- 
record of the French politicians of the time 


ted. 

in still life we see some very fine things, re 
markable for a largeness of style and handling, 
and even of actual size, — —— ——— 
England in this class of subj . Fouace’s 
oysters and 
brazen pots, &c , collected, and “ Les Confitures” 
where a sugar-loaf and various delicacies of 
confectionery are given quite an artistic interest, 
are admirable works of their kind; so is M. 
Claude's “ Chez la Crémiére ” which is aps 


.| even finer; and M. Quost’s “ Lauriers , 
is 


a magnificent piece of flower-pain 
also M. Jeannin’s “ Jardiniére des vicars 


painters of to-day seem to have 
thing of the feeling 
which marked the school of Diaz and Dupré, but 
to have lost the light of day out of their pic- 
tures. Such a scene as that of Mr. Johnston’s 
in the Royal Academy, where you feel as if you 
could wade in the clear pool in the centre and 
follow up the path leading away under the 
trees, seems impossible at present in France. 
The few pictures that show a little day- 
light are among the works of painters 
who seem to have attained a _ special 
faculty for painting certain small corners of 
the world, as in M. Gagliardini’s bright little 
village street scenes, diversified in more than 
one case by the study of a manure heap, some- 
times as a foreground object, sometimes in the 
middle distance. M. Binet’s “La Plaine, St. 
Aubin-sur-Quillebeuf,” is a fine composition of 
expanse of plain and expanse of sky, with dis- 
tant woods making a slightly undulating horizon 
line ; this is a kind of thing that the French 
understand the charm of as a matter of compo- 
sition; but of local colour and light it is 
innocent. Among the few works we 
noted as exceptions were M. Dameron’s 
“La Nuée qui Monte,” M, Delpy’s “ Crépus- 
cule aprés l’Orage,” M. A. L. Demont’s “ Fian- 
cailles,” where two dimly-seen figures are look- 
ing over a twilight landscape; M. Laurens’s 
“ Chitaigniers de Marny ;” M. Maillard’s “ Les 
Derniers Secours,” a fine sea piece, and M. 
Thiollet’s “ Le Céte Normande,” in which, how- 
ever, the sea isnot good. In sea painting, gene- 
rally speaking, it appears to us that the French 
artists of the day are absolutely nowhere beside 
such painters as Messrs. Moore, Hook, Shaw, 
and Fraser, beside the best works of any one of 
whom a French sea hardly looks like sea at all; 


p-jit has none of the salt breeze about it. In 


paintings in which cattle are combined with 
landscape, on the other hand, the French seem 
to retain and even surpass the traditional force 
and brilliancy which characterised Troyon and 
others ina former generation: M. Guignard’s 
“Au Verger,” a peasant with a calf, is superb ; 
80 is M. Jacques’s “ Le Retour du Troupeau ” and 
M. Barillot’s “Les Etangs de Saint-Paul de 
Varax.” 

The “ Exposition Rétrospectif,” in the central 
hall and two of the side galleries on the upper 
floor of the Beaux-Arts Section, is not an exhi- 
bition of works of deceased French artists only, 
but a kind of continuous exhibition from 1789 


-|to 1889, including some of the most recent 


French works, though it does not appear exactl 
on what principle living artists have been — 
to figure in this portion of the Exhibition rather 
than in the general Beaux-Arts collection. The 
study of theolder worksis of interest now. Paint- 
ings like Couture’s large picture of “ Les Romains 
de la Décadence” and Delacroix’s “Battle of 
Taillebourg” seem to indicate that the French 
painters of that day were much more theatrical 
and unreal in their manner of depicting what 
were supposed to be historical scenes, but also 
much finer colourists than their successors of 
to-day. The French, indeed, seem to have been 
losing colour while we have been gaining it. 
The Taillebourg picture, however, admire the 
colour and vigour of design as we may, looks 
absurd in from to-day’s point of view. 


, | Delacroix’s “ Liberty guiding the People” is a 


fine work, which only puzzles one as to whether 


[Juxx 22, 1889, 
it is or is not meant as a satire. Ass teins 
piece Bellange’s picture of Keller. 








figures, is much more like a battle t Dale 
croix’s, and more in the modern spirit. Horace 
Vernet’s large picture of the “ de Con- 
stantine,” an assault by escalade, is a vigorous 
and piece of its kind. It is sad to 
attend at the grave of a lost repu 
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only serve now to raise wonder at his former 
. Louis David still shows well, as in 


re 

his well-known portrait of “Mdme. Recamier” 
and his of “Galileo before the Inquisi- 
tion.” t’s splendidly energetic 


of General Prim on a black nevus acpi ances 
the most striking exhibits in the great hall ; and 
not far from this is an exquisite little picture 
by Gustave Moreau, of “Galatea,” a nymph 
seated under water, amid a perfect j 

coloured sea “rich and ‘strange, 
medley of living gems; a work which recalls 
some of best achievements of our former 


e & 


: 
E 
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the chief inciter of the pulling down of the 
Vendéme column by the Communist 
is largely represented in these galleries, 
works which, though no one of them is 
in itself, evince, when taken together, a 
markable versatility of power. Among 
other deceased painters who are more or 
less well represented are Troyon, Baudry, 
Dupré, Corot, and Millet. Meissonier is re- 
SS by his well - known ting of 

apoléon on the retreat from Moscow, and 
other smaller works; and in the first-floor 
gallery of the Modern Beaux-Arts Collection is 


ist 


FF 


t him to makea ; 
the work which was exhibited for the first time 
in London last year. 

The crowd of sculpture in the sculpture hall, 
amid a good many things of mediocre interest, 
contains some very fine works ; among them the 
cast of M. Maturin Moreau’s grand work, 
“ Exilés,” a group of an old man of noble 
presence, and a nude youth standing turned 
towards him in sympathy. This stands not far 
from the entrance from Avenue Rapp, facing 
towards the entry, and is a thing no 
one should miss seeing; it is one of the 
few modern pieces of sculpture which reaches, 
in its conception, the highest intellectual 
interest. A general view of the sculpture gallery 
suggests the idea that there has been a desire to 
show into how many possible attitudes the nude 
female figure can be twisted, and many of these 
works are distinguished much more by a kind of 
— cleverness of execution than by any h 
q ies. Fine things may be picked out 
among them, however; M. Hector Lemaire’s 
“ Réve d’Amour” for instance, a woman seated 
and leaning back to listen ‘to a little Ou 
is very graceful in feeling and composi 
M. Delaplanche’s “ Circe” is a finely-modelled 
figure with a countenance very expressive of 
its intention. By M. Dalou there is a remark- 
ably large alto-relief of the same subject as that 
of Delacroix’s picture just referred to, the scene 
of Mirabeau and De Brezé. There is a great 
variety of character in the faces, but the Mira- 
bean is by no means equal in en 
originality to that of Delacroix. M. C is 
represented by, among other things, a fine fully- 
draped statue of “La Peinture,” heroic size, 
and a charming portrait-statue of a boy, 
“Statue du Jeune Desmarres,” showing what 
a great sculptor can make of a 
statue in ordinary costume. A 
of success is shown by M. Laoust in his 
mirable figure of Lulli, the musician, as 4 
playing the violin, with face upturned 
rapt ex of enjoyment ; this is one 
new works exhibited which are marked 
“purchased by the State,” an indication 
is alone sufficient to — that we are 
in England. M. Béguine’s graceful 
called “ —— ee a girl er A 
ing forward and p on p 
typical example of the peculiar kind ee 
fancy which we often meet with in 
sculpture, and which is seldom seen in that 
of any other country at present. Another 
characteristic of French sculpture, not 
pleasing, the taste namely for cruel 
savage subjects, is in a sense well 
trated, especially by M. Fremiet’s 

carrying off a 
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homme de l’fige de pierre”; the former, — oes Fe _ is in this case only so slightly | work, have — it 
was in we think last year’s Salon, is a wonder- indicated as to add to the quiescent expression settlers’ houses bi 
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fally powerful work, ially in the action of of the higher 
the raise» but it is — of thing that would| of the — aes te Point's “ Orphée 
hardly be endured in England, nor can we think | class of ven ae a fine bronze work; and 
that English feeling is mistaken ; the merely ——— Guido d’Arezzo,” & seated figure of a 
horrible is not the right province of art. M. M. P aie on a primitive form of violon- 
Granet’s “ Jeunesse et le chimére,” a youth monk pla 
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hall is French, 
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continue the combat; it is a striking work, but BOSTON, MASS., U.8.A. the —* 
he has done finer things. Among his sraaller residence, built for Mr. A. ns * stained J 
works isa figure for a monument, “ Souvenir, : pine and rather larger, specimen than ' ; 
a woman, her features indicated as thinly veiled, | 15 we illustrated last week of some Lagat: ba 
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¥llustrations. 


DESIGN FOR A MEMORIAL CHURCH. 
Be designing the memorial church here 
ill ’ 





and adapting it to the 

site, advantage has been taken of the 

extreme variation of level to obtain = crypt 
beneath the chancel, wherein the family tom 


™ Tne sketch | 
The plan exhibits the general arrange- 
ment. On the south side there is a —* 
chapel, and adjoining it, but at a lower lev 
the vestries are placed. 

The nave aisles are narrow, and without seat- 


ing, an arrangement which enables every one 


within the church to see the pulpit, and which, 
with the ambulatory round chancel, readily 
adapts itself to processions. 


A baptistery is placed at the south-west 
angle, and a gallery over the west doorway. 
W. H. BIDLAKE. 

, from which the 


* * Mr. Bidlake’s dra 
the Architectural 


illustration is taken, is hung 
Room at the Royal Academy. 





CHENESITON HOUSE, KENSINGTON 
COURT. 


Tuis house is situated on K high- 
road, facing the Gardens. The wide arched 
entrance at the side, over which the dra - 
room, extending along the whole front, 
carried, leads to stables and court at the rear. 
The three windows next it light the library, and 
on the further side of the entrance is a large 
hall lighted by two windows. The elaborate 

i of area and balcony are excellent 
examples of forgedand beaten ironwork,executed 
by Messrs. Newman & Co. Messrs. Holland & 
Hannen were the builders, and the architect is 
Mr. J. J. Stevenson, F.S.A. 

The drawing from which the illustration is 
taken is hung in the Architectural Room at the 
Royal Academy. 





DESIGN FOR A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE. 


THIs was designed as an example of a com- 
fortable, simple, and economi house. The 
two plans appended to the sketch will best 
show the arrangement and intention. The 

——— is intended tr of red brick, the 

oor story being covered with hanging tiles. 

There are good rooms in the roof, which is 

—— — with tiles. The sketch shows the 

en front, and on the ground pian a lobby 
should have been shown to the garden door. 
Puitip J. MARVIN. 





WAYSIDE NOTES IN EAST ANGLIA. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Builder, in allud- 
made mention of two church 
which I happen to have drawings, and 
may be of interest, 
uce them, 


jacent to the river, and also in the der 
and more elaborate buildings ; and 
timber, as in the church of Green- 










;| Roman bricks. The 
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Regis, Norfolk, and, I believe, in one or two 
large flints have been used for the 

ex 

was 














other 
urpose, and the stone dispensed with. Another 
pedient to economise stone in flint towers, 
to build them circular on plan. I may, 
haps, be pardoned for these few remarks, 
ut I felt some slight apology was due from me 
in offering these few examples of church towers 
which, from the absence of any strik- 
——— do not deserve more than a 
passing ce. 
4 then, to the examples delineated, I 
will give but a few brief notes of each. We 
have on the sheet a representative of each of 
the styles of Gothic, and one of Norman date, 
and here note the difference between the plain, 


— towers of Rawreth and sheen 
Ww massive walls, unrelieved save by : 
needed no extraneous support, and the flint 
towers of Runton & Bramford, the large 
buttresses of which were rendered necessary 

the unsatisfactory bond of the materialemployed. 
In the former of the last two, the turret stair is 
= large buttress, and has a bold and imposing 

ect. 


Wennington,—This little parish lies on the 
borders of the Thames, about teen miles 
from London, in the midst of low-lying marsh- 
lands. It was called in Domesday Wentuna, 
also Wuntune, and Wenitun. The church, 
dedicated to St. Mary, stands high above the 
near the Hall, and consists of a nave, 
north aisle, and chancel. At the west end 
stands the square tower, and its architecture, 
though belonging to the richest period of Gothic, 
does not exhibit the slightest trace of carving or 
elaboration. The proportions, however, are good. 
There is a curious monumental tablet to the 
Rev. H. Rust, with this inscription, in a mixture 
of Latin and English :-— 


‘* Here lies interred both father and sonne, 
For death is decreed for old and younge. 
Hodie sumus 
Cras erit in vili putre 
Cadaver humus, 
An age of cares, a world of sorrow, 
Alive to-day, and dead to-morrow.” 


Rainham.—Two miles nearer London than 
Wennington, and situated in the Thames 
Valley, is the goodly village spelt variously 
Rainham, Rayneham, Reinham, and in Domes- 
day Reneham. The land is very fertile, and 
the soil produces good crops. The River 
Ingreburne here assumes navigable propor- 
tions, and wharves line the stream through- 
out the place. The church is well worthy 
of attention, dating as it does from Norman 
times. It has a double dedication,—viz., 
to St. Helen and St. Giles,—which is, I 
believe, an almost unique combination. Its 
founder to be Richard de Lucy, who 
gave it to Abbey of Lesnes, in Kent, which 
endowed a vicarage, but retained the 

tithes. The Abbey had the advowson till the 
Dissolution, when it was granted to Cardinal 
Wolsey, on whose downfall it passed through 
the hands of numerous proprietors. The 
church has nave, chancel, north and south 
aisles, and a massive tower at the west 
end. We see undoubted signs of its Norman 


how | character in the massive piers dividing the nave 


and aisles: in the beautiful priest’s door, rich] 
moulded and enriched with chevrons, an 
lastly, in the tower, with narrow slit windows, 
circular-headed, and the quoins constructed of 


of the tower is 
much later, as is also the spirelet roof. In 


;| Edward IIl.’s reign there was a chantry, 


founded by Sir John Staunton, in the church- 
yard, to secure prayers for his family and Alice 
his wife, and also for Isabel, mother of the 
King. The chapel was dedicated to All Saints, 
but the supply of money requisite for the 

support of it coming short, it was — — 


1521 and converted into a free chapel, in charge 
ed. 
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may ny af er mt ggg two kneel. 
figures in incised brass, with inscription 
underneath and three coats-of-arms over. Ip 
the churchyard is buried Thomas Parchas, 
forty-five years vicar of the parish, related to 
Samuel Purchas, author of Purchas’s “ Pi. 
— In the chancel is an old gravestone 

on the dexter side the arms of England 
and may preg  npigeeemr ee 
an eagle, displayed in the middle an escutcheon 
in two parts. 


Runton is a picturesque Early English church 
on the coast of Norfolk, — twe miles from 


Great Waldingfield, in Suffolk, is about 
and a half miles N.E. from bothers, tan 
—— sikauedie ts ie tee 

ding, principally Perpendicular 
with a — snecel. danttoe’ tn Sea 

Bramford I noticed in my last list of 
sketches.* JOHN 8S. CoRDER. 





THE HISTORY OF HUMAN DWELLINGS: 
SKETCHES AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 
For an account of the illustrative buil 

represented in this sheet of sketches and in 


sheet which we gave last week, see our 
first article this week. 








SANITARY LEGISLATION IN REGARD TO 
DWELLING-HOUSES. 


THE owner and occupier of a house equally 
desire that it be in good sanitary condition. 
When that is known, it is satisfactory to the 
tenant immediately, and not less so, though 
less immediately, to the owner. To secure a 
tenant, especially a good tenant, a house-owner 
will readily lay out a few pounds in decoration 
or fixtures, and he is equally ready to do what 
sanitary work may be necessary, provi he 
knows for certain what that is, and at 
what cost the expense will end; and it would 
be a distinct advantage to him to be able to 
show to an intending occupier that the house 
is in a satisfactory sanitary condition, struo- 
turally, by producing a certificate to that effect, 
given by an undoubted authority. Much, of 


Student’s Column of this journal we have 
recently given a brief outline of the various 
Acts of Parliament which have been passed in 
behalf of the public health, so far as that is 
controlled or influenced by works of 
character, and we would refer our readers to 
that Column rather than recapitulate those 
measures here. Let it suffice to say that legis- 
lation in this behalf has greatly altered the 
conditions under which houses must now be 
built and maintained. All the money that 
man can afford to lay out on a house cannot 
now be devoted to external adornment, but 
sufficient of it must be laid out in making 
the house healthy. At present, however, 
is no direct way by which the structural 
tary condition of a house already built can be 
known other than that of employing 4 
qualified person to make an examination a8 
occasion may requi 
this information is desired at once, this course 
cannot always be adopted, and, generally, 
remains altogether uncertain whether a house 
is or is not in a satisfactory sanitary condition, 
structurally, having regard to its 
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DESIGN FOR A CHURCH.—Mar. W. H. Brocaxe, M.A., Axcurrecr. 
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DESIGN FOR A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE.—Mr. 
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an air-chamber, with disconnecting siphon trap, 
or an air-inlet disconnecting siphon trap, which 
shall be easy of access, on the soil-drain 
between the building and the public sewer or 
cesspool. These, it will be seen, are v 
moderate requirements in a Bill for the 
“Sanitary Registration of Buildings,” as it is 
called. None of them go beyond what is now 
the daily practice in such things, when they 
are done under any qualified instructions at all; 
such, for instance, as an architect would give, 
or an engineer acting on behalf of any local 
Sanitary Authority. What is new in the Bill is 
that where these conditions are complied with 
the building shall be registered,—that a 
sanitary certificate shall be given to its owner 
or occupier to the effect that its sanitary con- 
dition is satisfactory. 

The Bill does not interfere specifically with 
the manner in which the drain itself may be 
laid, in respect of materials or workmanship, 
further than to enact that it shall not be lawful 
for any person or corporation to certify any 
building to be in satisfactory sanitary condition 
where the arrangements are not in conformity 
with the above-named requirements; with the 
further provision that in the case of a hospital 
the certificate shall take account of its lighting, 
warming, and ventilation, and the position of 
the water-closets, sinks, and discharge-pipes. 
The certificates are to be given only by those 
who are qualified in sanitary practice, which is 
to be known by their possession in turn of a 
certificate to that effect. Certain professional 
institutions,—namely, the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, the Royal Institute of Architects in 
Ireland, the Association of Municipal and 
Sanitary Engineers and Surveyors, and the 
Surveyors’ Institution,—are to give certificates 
to those of their members whom five examiners, 
appointed by the governing body, may declare 
to be qualified to design and carry out construc- 
tive sanitary works, and these institutions and 
associations may c e for each certificate a 
fee of three guineas. Those who are thus cer- 
tificated will then be licensed in sanitary prac- 
tice, free of charge, by the Local Government 
Board. Also, the Local Government Board will 
license, free of charge, sanitary associations 
whose sanitary officers have received their certi- 
ficates of qualification in sanitary practice in 
accordance with the proposed Act ; also, medical 
practitioners who are registered as qualified in 
sanitary science ; also, persons who are Medical 
Officers of Health at the passing of the Act; 
also, persons who hold, at the passing of the 
Act, appointments as engineers or surveyors 
under the Public Health Acts, provided they are 
members,—including members and associates 
of every grade,—of one of the institutions above 
mentioned. Other persons who are, in the 
opinion of five examiners appointed by the 
Local Government Board, qualified to design 
and carry out constructive sanitary works, will 
be licensed by the Local Government Board on 
payment of a fee of five guineas. 

The means of ensuring a properly-qualified 
certificate of a building being thus provided for, 
the owner, lessee, sub-lessee, or occupier of ve 
building used or intended to be used as a schoo 
college, hospital, asylum, workhouse, factory, 
workshop, hotel, or lodging-house, is to deposit 
with the sanitary registration authority a sani- 
tary certificate, signed by a licentiate in sanitary 
practice, and the same applies to every building 
newly erected after January 1, 1892. In like 
manner, the owner, lessee, sub-lessee, or occu- 
pier of every building may, but without its 
being compulsory, claim its registration upon 
presenting a certificate of its satisfactory sani- 


tary condition. The certificate of any building | para 


is to hold good for five years, It is then to be 
re-certified by endorsement of the old or grant- 
ing of a new certificate. A lessee whose term 
has less than seven years to run is not affected 
by these provisions. 

The person certifying the sanitary condition 
of 3 building is to be deemed —* — 
mined the sani arrangements, subj 
to a penalty of 101 on conviction before 4 
justice of the peace of having given a false or 
—— certificate; and any ee pen 
sub-lessee, or occupier of a ; 
fied is to be Mable to a penalty of 10/7. and a 
running fine of U. a day the time an 
uncertified building shall be let or occupied. It 
is provided that engineers and surveyors of local 
—— shall not undertake to certify es 

tary condition of any building unless on 
written of the — lessee, sub-lessee, 
or occupier, and for such service he is to be paid 


p, | after a while, may agree upon a 
charges 


ery | the Sanitary Registration Authorities for their 


respective areas, towns, or districts, Each sani- 
tary registration authority is to appoint a regis- 
trar, who may be its Clerk, or some other 

who is to issue notices to the owners and occa, 
piers of houses and other bu to have 
their sanitary condition certified, to deposit 
the certificate with him previous to January 1, 
1891, or, after that date, previous to the build- 
ings being let or occu A list of Licentiates 
in Sanitary Practice is to be exhibited by the 
Clerk, or at a convenient place for persons 
desiring to procure sanitary certificates, for 
which apparently they will have to pay such a 
fee as may be agreed upon between them and 
the certifying persons, who npr ge 
scale 


The fees payable by Licentiates in Sani 
Practice to the exeatizing bollles are elated, bex 
their own fees are left to individual agreement. 
This is unavoidable, because of the great varia- 
tion in the time required for the due examina- 
tion of different houses, not only as between 
large and small houses in the same town or 
locality, but between London houses and those 
of similar size in some other towns, A gentle- 
man in sanitary practice in London was asked 
by a committee of an important institution how 
long the process of examination usually takes. 
The answer was that the time varies so much 
with the size of the house, the complication of 
the sanitary arrangements,—whether there is 
any plan or not,—and the facility of examina- 
tion, that it is almost impossible to answer this 
question; but, to give some rough idea, the 
examination of an ordinary London house of 
moderate size might take three or four hours of 
his personal time, if the house had been pre- 
viously prepared for his inspection by having 
the concealed exposed. If the sanitary 
arrangements are complicated, or if there is 
delay while workmen are opening down to a 
drain, &c., the time is largely increased. That 
answer seems as fair an answer as could be 
given, and is applicable, no doubt, to most cases, 
wherever situated. But there are many cases 
where the arrangements of drains and their 
accessories are of a simple character, and not at 
all extensive, and in a full examination 
might be made in even one hour per porte Sng sl 
parations for it — tek ae es ery 
little is required to prepare for an inspection 
where the drain and tts attachments have been 
laid in the careful manner in which all new 
drains are, or should be, laid; but some of the 
old ones certainly do require an amount of 
labour and time to get at them which no 
examiner would himself give, although he 
would probably be required to point out, in the 
first instance, what is necessary to be done; in 
most cases, however, the work required is not 
more than one mancan doinaday. Inasmuch 
as it will, in most cases, be convenient that the 
person employed to examine the house for 
certification shall first visit the place and 
point out what drains or other pipes need to be 
to view, they who live in the locality 
will be preferred to those who would have to 
travel any great distance, even though they be 
more eminent or better known, the proceeding 
being, in this res unlike that of calling ina 
physician. F may, perhaps, hold sway, 
even in such * these, and — — 
sionally happen a person may 
ower the heads of those who reside nearer home; 
but these cases would surely be few, com- 


tively, and we should the rule to be 
eee ths aavine of Whee in the locality 
would be found sufficient for all The 


Bill is promoted by some mem 
medical profession, notwithstanding that, in 
one point of view, there is a rivalry between the 
venter and the curer of disease. It was 

t in by Dr. Farquharson, Dr. Cameron, 

Sir Henry Roscoe, and Sir Guyer Hunter, and 
was ordered by the House of Commons to be 


printed, February 22, 1889. 
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by these or one of them 
local authority, that te —————— THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
Local Board of Health, or Raral Sanitary Autho. ARCHITECTS: 
rity, and it is these bodies who are to become | PRESENTATION OF THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL. 


THe concluding meeting of the 
session of this Institute took place at 9, Con- 
duit-street on Monday Sead t Mr. 
Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. ), in the 

Obituary. 

Mr. W. H. White (Sec.) announced the 
decease of Mr. Ralph Nicholson, Associate, and 
of Mr. John F. La Trobe Bateman, Hon. As- 
sociate, and Past President of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers. 

The Paris Exhibition, 

Mr. Aston Webb (Hon. Sec.), who was warmly 
eered on rising for the first time since his 
election to office, said:—I have to announce, 
with the greatest that the President, 
Mr. Waterhouse, has been inted, by the 
British Section of the Paris ibition, as an 
International Juror in the Section of Archi- 
tecture (applause). Iam quite sure it will be 
a matter of satisfaction to all English 
architects, to the members of this Institute, 
that on such an important occasion English 
architecture will have so a repre- 
sentative (renewed applause). I have one 
further announcement to make, and that is that 
our Secretary, Mr. W. H. White, has also been 
appointed as our delegate to the Architectural 
Congress which is about to be held in Paris, and 
I believe both Mr. Waterhouse and Mr. White 
are about to proceed to Paris on those two 
missions (applause). 


The Secretaryship. 
The President: I have a still more important 
announcement to make, and that is that Mr. 


W. H. White has been again appointed Secretary 
to this Institute (applause). 


The Royal Gold Medal. 


The President then rose and said: You will 
remember that three years ago M. Garnier, 
the architect of the Paris Opera House, was 
decorated with the Queen’s Gold Medal for the 
Promotion of Architecture, at the hands of our 
late lamented President. In the year following, 
our fellow-coun , Mr. Ewan Christian, 
was the worthy recipient of the honour. Last 
year it was ee eee 
Vienna, whose engagements, unfortu- 
conly, aaa uat odnlt of his coming to this 
country to receive it personally. All these 
recipients were practising architects, and two 
of them are pee This — we ors 
her Majesty's permission to award 
SONS 00 On ee eee 
applause), who, though an architect, 
See ech as an explecing archesciagies to t- 


2 
—— 


matchless collection at 

of his discoveries; by his learned 
su on of the Classical ties of the 
Museum; by his writings; and, y, by his 
lectures. Now, though is not archi- 
tecture, and though undue excessive re- 
verence for the works of the may be even 
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¥gean, he a series of extensive excava-| blind faith. I believed that there were certain | of bringing forward facts and theories 

wr of Far ey 0 discoveries whici may be | things hidden under the soil of Turkey which it | to the audience. The advances ee 
considered the greatest achievements of his| was my destiny to discover. Of course, that} to time in the study of the history of archi. 
career (applause). The Mausoleum Room at/was a ectly irrational conviction; but I| tecture were, he said, duly noted by members of 
the British Museum, the arrangement of which | believed in it, and I found a liberal and en- the profession, and the works in which they 
was, I believe, his last official work at Blooms- | lightened Government, who followed out my| were embodied were to be found in the library 
bury, contains the cream of his labours, The | views, and gave me really, I may say without|of the Institute. Owing, however, to the fact 


: Ve J a) ae St fet * is ie f 
ü PANES ETO MLE LT AEE AANA LGR 
Reta ae APR gto Bh * 
re eet — Se Sr ee ee eS * 


riod of his principal discoveries ranged from | exaggeration, everything I asked for (ap- that many of them were in foreign tongues 

* to 1859) and the scenes were chiefly|plause). It was that powerfully ex-jthey did not become popularised 

Badrum (the ancient Halicarnassus), Cnidus, | pedition that enabled me to , and thenjin this country, and took a time to 

J and Branchide. Though the trophies of the|came the iy ge of my services by thejreach the younger student. list. of 
Mausoleum collection are mostly sculptural, the | general public, 1 may —** only of English- | books —— to students for 
remnants of the gigantic Ionic order are of | men but of other coun (applause). There-/| the nations of the Institute contained 


great architectural interest, from their extreme | fore, I was content,—and more than content,— | little or nothing from which the learner would 
originality. Students of the minutie of Greek | with the recognition I received at the time. Of} become acquainted with the present condi- 
architecture will find in these fragments much | course, when I receive this further acknowledg- | tion of knowledge on matters of architectural 
that offers striking contrast to the details of | ment of my services, it is, as it were, the com-jhistory. It was rather to plead for more 
Athenian work. Mausolus, the Satrap of Caria, | pound interest of those many years of tentative; help to the student in these branches o 
to whose honour this vast sepulchral monument | excavations,—of what were to me very risky| work that the paper had been put together, 
was raised, held his office from 377 to 353 B.c., | enterprises,—and I can only say in return that| A distinction must be drawn at the outset 
and asthe building was constructed by order|I have been more than ified, and more than | between questions in architectural history 
of his widow, Artemisia the date of its | rewarded, for what I did. Thus much as to my-| which had mainly an archwological interest, 
commencement can be approximately assigned. | self, but you will permit me,I think, to take | and those which formed the basis of large views 
Before Sir Charles Newton’s time this monu- | this opportunity of urging on you that it is this | of the development of the art and its place in 
ment was only known to modern scholars by | Institute, more than any other public body in | older civilisations. As examples of more purely 
the allusions to it in ancient writers, and if the | England, which can, if it will, promote the study | archzological questions might be mentioned 
story be true that Nicholas Hawkesmoor | of ancient Greek architecture (applause). I do| those concerned with the derivation of the 
realised in his tower of St. George’s, Blooms- | notat all ask you to reproduce, as inthe examples} forms of the Doric and Ionic Na an 
bury, his interpretation of Pliny’s description, | at Hyde Park Corner, the beautifulmonuments of | acquaintance with which would not help to any 
it is curious that the remains of the building | the Greeks,—to reproduce in our comparatively | better comprehension of Classical ure. 
itself should have travelled to within a few |common stone what they finished so exquisitely | On the other hand, the still unsolved em 
hundred yards of that architect’s work, as if to|in marble (hear, hear). I do not at all ask you | of the lighting of the Greek temple had a 
confute his misconception (laughter). Sir | to discard the architecture of the Middle Ages, | wider interest, and led us straight to the ques- 
Charles Newton’s contributions to the British |in order to reproduce those original monu-| tion of the essential character of the building: 
Museum comprise many other valuable relics,| ments; but I would ask you to study them/ Was it an interior hallowed to the service of 
besides those I have mentioned. The great lion | (hear, hear), and Iam quite sure that the more | religion, with something of the solemn gloom and 
which eurmounted the pyramidal tombat Cnidus, | we study them the more we shall Jearn of the | inviolable sanctity of the Temple at Jerusalem? 
and which now rests in the Elgin Room, is of | true principles of architecture (applause). Thej|or was it a brightly-illumined hall, used mainly 
his finding, as well as a whole host of inscrip- | Romans, who had all this before their eyes, | as a museum of costly and beautiful works of 
tions, vases, coins, and other antiquities, some | failed to seize the exquisite subtlety. of Greek|art—a canopy, as Semper had called it, 
of which were purchased and others excavated. | architecture, and they have left us, in the work|for the votive statue? On the practical 
In May, 1860, Sir Charles was appointed | of Vitruvius, a chaotic mass of old traditions,| use to the architectural student of a know- 
British Consul at Rome, and in the warty and abstracts of old Greek treatises, which | ledge of the past history of the forms he had 
year, being appointed Keeper of the Greek and | Vitruvius himself seems to have imperfectly|to use much might be said, but there was no 
‘oman Antiquities in the British Museum, he | comprehended, but which we, after a thorough | need to insist on any utilitarian plea, The broad 
once more transferred his valuable services to | examination of the monuments still existing, | fact of the absorbing interest of the study of 
the building within which he began his career. | will ultimately be able to decipher and appre- | the development of architecture, an interest not 
In 1874 he was elected Honorary Fellow of|ciate. Now, in the researches of the} only technical, but social, human, and even re- 
Worcester College, Oxford. In 1875 he received | Dilettanti Society, and also in the expedi-|ligious, was sufficient to give it a paramount 
the well-merited honour of C.B., since advanced | tion of which I had the direction, we learnt | claim on our attention. That the recognition 
to K.C.B. In 1880 he became Yates Professor|a great deal. We began with the great work | of this was a tradition in the architectural pro- 
of Archeology at University College, London,— | of Stuart on “Athens”; but since that time | fession was proved by the fact that all the great 
a post which he held at first in conjunction| other nations have been at work, and I| books on architectural history were written 
with the Keepership; but subsequently he | would particularly draw your attention to the| by professional architects, who had contributed 
gave up the latter to devote individual atten- | remains of architecture which the Germans dis-| more to artistic literature than all the repre- 
tion to his professorial work. Among his other | covered at Olympia, and subsequently at Per-| sentatives of the other arts put together. As 
distinctions are those of being a member of the | gamon, because they filled the gap between the | examples of questions in architectural history 
Accademia dei Lincei at Rome, and of holding | great architecture of the time of Pericles and| which were of more than archeological im- 
a chair in the University of Strasburg. He | the inferior servile architecture of the Roman| portance might be noted those of the origin 
is, further, a Corresponding Member of the| period. Those remains tell you what was the|of Christian architecture and of the true 
Institut de France, and the Antiquary to the | architecture of the successors of Alexander,— | extent and character of the influence of Byzan- 
Royal Academy. He has published an account | of those kings who built Antiochus, Seleukeia,| tine art upon that of the West. It was of in- 
of his travels and discoveries in the Levant,|and other great cities, and we have now the | terest to know that the first Christian architects 
and another work on Halicarnassus, Cnidus, and | materials for writing a history of ancient |had original conceptions, and did not confine 
Branchids, in collaboration with my lamented | architecture such as has never been before} their efforts to pting or copying yon 
fellow-pupil, Richard Popplewell Pullan. Some | attempted (applause). I would draw your atten- | basilicas. The old traditional theory could not 
of the beautiful illustrations to these works | tion to what Rickman did for Gothic architec- | stand for a moment in the mind of any one 
were from the hands of the late Mrs. Newton,jture. He told us what were the mouldings | who took the means now available for discover- 
herself a distinguished artist. His University | appropriate to each period; and what we have| ing what the pagan basilica was actually like, 
College Lectures are also published. [Turning |to do, I conceive, is to see what are really the | and how markedly it differed from the Christian 
to the recipient of the Medal, who rose to| details of the architecture of what we may|meeting-place. There was also a traditional 
receive it, Mr. Waterhouse continued :—It is now, | call the Hellenistic period. You will find| view that Byzantine influence dominated early 
Sir Charles, my duty, as President of the Royal|these by the study of the discoveries of | Mediwval architecture and decorative art. The 
Institute of British Architects, to hand you this|the Germans at Olympia and at Pergamon, | Germans had done good service in recent times 
proof of our appreciation of the value of your/and you will be assisted very materially | by vindicating the originality nad independence 
services in the cause of architecture and art |in this work by the inscriptions found on those of the Medizval c and | to a 
generally (loud applause). It is given to you, | architectural monuments. The inscriptions at| reconsideration of the views maintained by 
through this Institute, by the Queen, our Pergamon alone amount to 800 in number.| MM. Viollet-le-Duc and Labarte. A question 
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gracious Patroness, with her Majesty's full | They are not yet published, but the inscriptions | of importance, because of more general 
knowledge and approval (applause). I ma : : -reac i was the question of 
add it is a great guatifcetion te me “4 at Olympia are published, and I would earnestly | and wide-reaching interest, q 


i personally, | recommend to our study, not perhaps fo the architectural relations of the East and the 
— I so a watt y a ph ee —* honour | sent gain, but for —— ——————— West, with special ——— to ser Nye —* 
prese Royal one so tecture erall baracter of Roman ure-— 
illustrious and so justly esteemed by the archi- ee han oad oa hap " se 


coll i or casts of whi our modernstyles. Arched construction 
—* archwologists, and scholars of this and | at — * ies and an Ba * —— ere rally been —— characteristically Roman, 
= ——— yourself (loud and con-|heartily for this recognition of my services| but what was actually the history of —* at 


harles , applause), I can only wish I were ten Rome? The discussion of this 

a oo —— whose rising was the aa —— — go again —— prefaced by a brief review of the of 
—— — ak oe — for such treasures, but I am afraid the —— — After sketching the HOw 
not say, at the end of a long career, —— sane Semnint, Saat ae 1. 08 ae: Se Le. ee ype 


<ul f speakably gratifying it is to me to feel that 


— and 
fore I must leave to younger men, and above | in , Babylonia, Assyria, Greece, 
tiga what I have d all to young architects sent out by this Institute, in gi sun. Baldwin Brown went * 
— —2 duly and generally | the task of out this national work, | argue that neither in these regions nor ¥ 


appreciated is such a thing | which is not an E k dominating 
, butan inter-| Rome, till the age of Augustus, could 
as enthusiasm going blindly on, irrespective of | national work, and one —— — any use of the oooh or vault as the Except 
— ae oa ge (hear, hear) ; and many | the efforts made by the American School at| feature in monumental architecture. it 
8 wn usiasts ody or fail; others suc- Athens (loud applause). perhaps, in — ——— yee ap —— 
Now, my original idea was to do certain rm Recent Advances in the Study of Architectural no gy nye r for small $ . 
—to discover certain unknown monuments,— History. Rgyptian course 
— I venture to think I have succeeded in Professor Baldwin Brown then read a paper on | stood to reason that a long nag 
Y objects, it is enough for me. I started with | this subject. He began by disclaiming any idea | periments in vault construction must 
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gone on somewhere before such a work 
as the dome of the Pantheon, com- 
pleted before 27 B.C., could have been brought 





i 
! 
Fs 


to completion. Home, before the time of | skin, 


Augustus, offered no field for such experimen 
and we must seek elsewhere for the theatre ‘ot 
them. It was the merit of Gottfried Semper, 
in his work on “ Style,” to have been the first to 
point out that the great Hellenistic cities 
founded in nearer Asia by Alexander and his 
successors Offered just the facilities required, 
and were, in all probability, the scene of a new 
movement in ——— * —— of 
which passed on to the Rome of the Emperors. 
Seleukeia, on the was built of the bricks 
from ancient Babylon; in Alexandria all the 
houses were vaulted; the recent exploration 
of Pergamon had proved that Hellenistic 
builders in the third and second centuries B.c. 
perfectly understood the use of the arch. What 
was more probable than that those later Greek 
architects, working without the traditional 
Hellenic materials, and in lands where a tradi- 
tion of arch construction had existed from the 
remotest ages, worked out that use of the arch 
and vault on a monumental scale for which the 
Roman builders made themselves everlastingly 
famous? This question was considered by 
Professor Baldwin Brown on the technical side 
by the help of the material brought together in 
the works of M. Auguste Choisy, in those of 
Professors Durm, Adler, and others of the 
modern school, and he concluded by ex 

a desire that some competent authorities woul 
undertake the much-needed work of a critical 
edition of Vitruvius. 





Professor Aitchison, A.R.A., in moving a vote 
of thanks to Professor Baldwin Brown for his 
interesting paper, said that, like the rest of the 
members, he had been very mach struck by the 
profoundly interesting lecture they had had 
from Professor Baldwin Brown, which had come 
in most opportunely on the occasion of the pre- 
sentation of the Royal Gold Medal to Sir 
Charles Newton, who had devoted an almost 
romantic life to discovering the remains of 
temples and monuments whose memory had 
been handed down to us from remote antiquity, 
and which they had only lately had the advan- 
tage of seeing in the remains he had brought 
to this country, and in the drawings he had 
published. In Sir Charles and in Professor 
Baldwin Brown they had two men most deeply 
imbued with the importance of Greek architec- 
ture, art, and civilisation. It was im 
sible to over-rate the value of the study of 
the subject, because the whole civilisation 
of what was termed modern life was largely 
owing to the Greeks (hear, hear). Although 
the other dumb nations of antiquity had done 
enormous work and aided greatly in the prc- 
gress of civilisation, the aid given by them had 
been mostly of a material sort. Without Greek 
Civilisation the world would have been almost 
without eloquence, sculpture, painting, and re- 
fined architecture, In fact, almost everything 
we enjoyed in the present day was owing to 
the Greeks. All those who had read the 
‘ Comedy of Errors ” might not be aware that it 
was an adaptation of one of the plays of Plautus, 
which was adapted by Plautus from a now-lost 
Greek play by Menander (who was a contem- 
porary of Alexander the Great.) Therefore 
we were taken back in almost two steps to the 
time of Alexander the Great. It was on the 
foundation of the Greek masterpieces of elo- 
quence that all the subsequent eloquence of the 
world had been raised, and he believed he was 
not wrong in saying that although it had been 


raised on that superstructure, it had never gained | peop 


in Certain points of simplicity, of profundity, 
or of persuasiveness. A great deal of what 
Professor Baldwin Brown had said was most 
interesting from an historical and archzological 
point of view, but he did not know as a 
practising architect that the question as to 
whence the Romans obtained their first 
elements of construction was of ount 


importance. It was well known that almost | hig 


everything they had which was not taken from 
Etruria came directly from the Greeks, and the 
Temple of Hercules at Cora, near Velletri, 
looked as if it were debased Greek architectare 
brought directly into the Roman dominions. 
They knew that Pom s Theatre was simply 
the copy of a G one at Mitylene, and 
there was no doubt that the answers te 
those questions which had so long troubled 
them as to where the Romans got their 
orders from, were to be found in the debased 
Greek architecture carried on from the time of 


beauty of 

* — Hercules with the lion 
* a vast amount of business from 

t the Temple of at Ephesus, which 
was simply a coarse imitation of the former one; 
but, no doubt, like a good many other adver. 

architects, he was not, perhaps, the 
highest man in his profession (laughter). | The 

——— of the paper was that 
which dealt with the Pantheon, and the domed 
and vaulted structures of that epoch. Any 
architect who had looked into what had 
taken place in the world must have seen that 
the amount of invention given to any particular 


age was relatively small. Any one, theref 
acquainted with the art of callie, and the 
slow ess made in any kind of invention, 
would feel absolutely at one with Professor 
Baldwin Brown when he said that the Pantheon 
was not suddenly evolved. Where the idea 
was obtained from he knew not, but it had 
been probably many in existence in some 
part of the world. He thonght no one could 
gainsay this, that if the architect did not 
copy something he had seen, it was the 
outcome of long and laborious attempts to 
make a large dome. Vitruvius was almost as 
much of an enigma as the dome of the Pan- 
theon, and those who had studied him most 
were most in doubt as to what 
he was, ether Vitruvius was a military 
engineer in the ancient sense,—a designer 
of engines of war,—and had merely spent his 
spare time in looking at the architecture, and 
writing a treatise upon it,—he (the speaker) 
did not know, but he certainly was one of the 
most mysterious writers whose works had come 
ty. He knew his art theoreti- 
vo cs pee written as a sort of “ hand- 
or the nobility and “s hter). 
Vitruvius described the Gees Libis one i 
wedge-shaped stones, and said that care was 
necessary, when an arch was turned against an 
outside pier, that the pier should be made 
thicker, or the pressure would bulge it out; but 
beyond that, and his mention of the Laconica 
with domes over them, he said very little more 
about the arch and the dome, although if the 
dates given were the right ones, those large vaults 
of the aqueducts must have been built long 
before his time. Vitruvius must also have 
known of the many iar and curious 
methods by which they y got rid of 
centering, but he did not give the least hint of 
them. One of the most peculiar things about 
the building of those great vaults and domes 
was that the courses were laid horizontally, 
which, he believed, was still the fashion of 
building domes in the East. He did not know 
that they could say that Alexander was a 
Greek. He did not speak Greek except in the 
sense that some Englishmen spoke French; but 
he, no doubt, had a great number of Greeks in 
his army, and naturally, as Athens was the great 
centre of civilisation, he posed himself as a 
Greek, introducing the civilisation of Greece 
into the whole of Asia. The term fornix being 
used by Ennius for the vault of heaven was 
extraordinary, and showed that the Romans 
must have had a vault or a dome before the larger 
vaulting which they obtained from the Greeks 
was generally introduced. The Thermz, or baths, 
although not so magnificent as those built in 
Imperial times, and even by Agrippa, must have 
been known to the Romans. Vitruvius used 
the name of Laconicum for the hot-air chamber, 


Towards the end of the Roman Republic the 
le were busily employed cutting each 
other’s throats, and the continual dissensions 
and civil wars were calculated to destroy the 
wealth as well as the art of the country, and 
were quite sufficient to account for the barren- 
ness of its architecture in those days (applause). 

Professor Kerr said he seconded the vote of 
thanks with much pleasure. The paper they 
had heard was, he considered, an exercise in the 
her criticism, and to be looked at in 


ought 
t t. The time was fast d 
—* pore would criticise — be 





and it had probably been obtained from Sparta. | J 
















the prerogative of the 
Romans, and from which the later world had 
derived so much? Professor Baldwin Brown 
seemed to have made out quite clearly that in 
* cmumng tome tae ee ae 
of Stee, ee had 
peared b of ago) like those de- 
scribed by Mr. Simpson as still con- 
structed in the East of mud, stones, or any- 
which came handy, and with domes not 
equilibrated scientifically, but built by rale of 
thumb, and which had culminated, by some pro- 
cess difficylt to identify, in the dome of the 
Pantheon. That was a very important and in- 
teresting matter for inquiry, and was the 
critical question which he understood the 
— See ee 
Romans, taken up the arch, 
— thay-enquntaay hk ae as a 
structural, but as a great artistic fea 
t was well known what did with it, 
and how it had descended to the present time. 
There was a very interesting question which 
might have been raised if time had permitted,— 
the question how the semi-circular arch became 
suddenly converted into the arch 
That was also a structural and all 
those matters were exceedingly interesting, 


wn's paper. , 
The vote of thanks was then carried 
acclamation 


Professor Baldwin Brown, in replying, said he 
was extremely glad to find that two gentlemen 
of such experience and technical 
felt with him upon the main lines of th 
subject, that they must and get at the 

through which Imperial Roman 
itecture came into being,—and see if it 
came into at the moment. The 
paper on mud architecture, read by Mr. 
Simpson, and referred to by Professor 
Kerr, was one of 
introducing them tradi- 
tional class of construction used in the 
East from time immemorial. M. Place’s vailu- 


the 
nestions as were raised by 
by 


| 





interest attaching to Vitruvius and his 

Well, he wished that some one would throw 
some light upon Vitruvius, and that Professor 
Aitchison would undertake a critical edition of 
that writer, which would be the means of bring- 
ing together what was known, in the 

state of know , of the technical processes 
in use in the ancient world (applause). 

The President intimated that that meeting 
terminated the t Session, and said that the 
members next meet on the first Monday 
of November. 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION VISITS. 


A SOMEWHAT emall party of members 
journeyed on Saturday last into Sussex, in order 
to visit the Elizabethan mansion of Parham 
House, a seat of the Lords de la Zouche. Start- 

from Victoria by an early train, the party 
tedat P which, although not the 
point to their destination, afforded a 
better chance of supplying their material 


some good Early English work in the chancel,and 
mae ant aisles, and well repaid 
the visitors their labours in 


pe ot contains a triple sedilia 
Decorated character, a fine of 
Sir Thomas of and 
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removed from the sepulchral chapel of the 
Mille family formerly ee the church- 
yard; and a late Perpen 


family, called Old Place and New Place, the 
barn of which latter is said to contain some 
Early English work. 

After luncheon the members proceeded to 


was built by Sir Thomas Palmer about 1540 
A.D., and in 1597 passed to the family, 
who su uently became the de la 
Zouche. Though commonly called an Eliza- 
bethan mansion, the house is really an example 
of that interesting phase of English Renais- 
sance preceding the grotesqueness elabora- 
tion of the Elizabethan period, in which 
the refinement of the f Renaissance 
and the sobriety of the native Tudor 
are so happly blended. The fronts 
of Parham are charming in their dignity and 
of facade, while the entrance-front 
owes its attraction to the broken-up character 
of its tion. The universally-pervading 
grey-tin stone aids largely, of course, in 
maintaining the quiet dignity which is the 
dominant characteristic of the exterior of 
Parham House. Internally, successive altera- 
tions have largely impaired the antique features, 
though the hall, with its “‘screens,” and the 
gallery, which is here 160 ft. long by 18 ft. wide 
and 13 ft. high, with numerous dormer bays, are 
still evidences of the date of the building. But 
if architectural features are lacking, there is in 
Parham that fine collection which suggested the 
couplet— 
** In any house, who can com "em, 

Those precious things that lie at Parham?” 
Among these “ precious things” are an almost 
unrivalled collection of ancient armour, in- 
cluding British bronze armour, both of the 
Anglo-Saxon period and of the “ bronze age,”— 
anterior to the Roman occu n,—and a 
chronological series of Medizval armour, espe- 
cially helmets, many of which, 
brought from the Church of St. Irene, Con- 
stantinople, were worn by the defenders of the 
Paleologi against the Turks in 1452. In the 
library are more “precious things,” writings 
on stone and wood tablets, ian papyri, 
Greek, Coptic, and Syriac manuscripts from the 
monasteries of the Levant, printed volumes 
from the of Caxton and Wynkyn de 
Worde, first editions ‘of Homer, Virgil, and 
Shakspeare, There are also fine examples of 
gold and silver plate, enamels, and ivory 
carvings, and pictures by Ostade, Zucchero, 
Gainsborough, Vandyck, Raffaelle, and Titian. 

Leaving Parham, the visitors made their way 
to Amberley Station, visiting en route the 
Church of St. Michael, Amberley,—principally 
Norman and Early English, the chancel arch 
being a fine example of Norman work. The 
chancel was built about 1230 by Bishop Neville, 
and has lately been restored. There is also a 
richly-moulded Decorated south doorway. On 
the wall of the south aisle is an excellent brass 
to Johannes Wantele, who died January 29, 
mes Ps = effigy in shirt of mail and sur- 
coat ned vert, three ’ heads nt, 
langued gules. — — 

Close to the Church is the Castle, which for 
centuries was the residence of the bishops of 
Chichester. The present ruins are probably 
mainly the work of Bishop Rede, the benefactor 
of Merton College, Oxford, who, during his 
bishopric from 1369 to 1386, obtained a licentia 
crenellare from Edward III. The last episcopal 
resident was Bishop Sherburne, who died 1536. 








THE BROMLEY SCHOOL BOARD 
COMPETITION, 


WITH regard to this competition, to which 
we referred in a “ Note” on the lst inst., p. 407, 
ante, Mr. Charles Bell sends us the following 


Copy of the letter of the Institute on the 
subject :— 


“* Royal Institute of British Architects 
(Incorporate i in the seventh year of William IV.), 
9, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, 
London, W. 
fxn;~ Your letter of the Shen: i — — 
—* e uit, 
the President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects by direction of the School Board for 
Bromley (Kent), with a statement of facts and other 


THE BUILDER. 
petition for 


documents relating to a recent com 

Board Schools, have been submitted to the Council 
of the Royal Institute for their opinion and advice, 
in accordance with the request of your Board. Mr. 
Charles Tell’s design, bearing the motto ‘ Kent,’ 
for the Valley School in that competition, which 
you were good enough to forward, was also duly 
submitted. 

The Bromley School Board having added to their 
statement of facte a series of three questions, to 
which they ask for answer, the Council of the Royal 
Institute, after careful consideration of the whole 
case, as shown in that statement and its accompany- 
ing documents, and in the design for the Valley 

bearing the motto ‘ Kent,’ have directed us 
to reply categorically (and in so doing we have 
inserted the question) as follows :— 

First Question.—Whether the action of Mr. Bell 
is in accordance with professional practice ! 

Answer.—The spirit of the instructions to com- 
peting architects was that there should be no com- 
munication, direct or indirect, between the com- 
petitors and the Assessor. Without implying or 

gesting any improper motive, it was, in the 
nion of the Council, clearly inexpedient and 
undesirable for any competitor to have obtained the 
assistance of aclerk of the Assessor, and one, more- 


over, who is chiefly engaged in the examination of Ha 


school plans in the Education Department, knowing 
him to be so employed. 


Second Question. — Whether, under all the circum- 
stances, Mr. Robson’s decision t, in fairness to 
the other competiteurs, to be upon ! 
Answer,—In the Assessor's report of March 29, 
1889, he writes:—‘ There is a further stipu- 
lation that beyond a certain dotted line no building 
shall exceed 20 ft. in height. Naturally, any com- 
petitor who contravenes . . . . these conditions will 
be excluded.’ Inasmuch as this condition was dis- 
by ‘ Kent,’ it appears to the Council that 
the author of that design should, in terms of the 
Assessor's report, be disqualified, and his decision 
in that respect should, in the opinion of the Council, 
be acted upon. 

Third Question.—What course the Council would 
advise the School Board to adopt, whether (a) to 
select any one of the designs submitted which may 
be in their jadgment most suitable for the purpose, 
or (b) to start de novo? 

Answer.—If in the opinion of the Assessor no 
other design submitted for the Valley School suffi-. 
ciently meets the requirements of the competition, 
it becomes a question whether it would not be 
desirable to adopt the Assessor's suggestion thus 
expressed in his report (before referred to) of 
March 29, 1889, viz.: ‘I think it extremely doubt- 
ful, in view of this limitation [the stipulation re- 
ferred to above], and of the fact that the school 
will have to be enlarged, whether a one-story school 
is desirable on the site. It appears to me that the 
boys and girls should be grouped one over the 
other.’ In which case a fresh competition, on 
entirely new conditions and instructions, would be 
necessary. * 

The Council have also had before them a letter 
from a firm of solieitors at Bromley, acting on 
behalf of some of the competitors in the competi- 
tion referred lso formulating questions as to 
the custom and practice of the architectural pro- 
fession under certain circumstances. The Council 
have replied by stating that a communication on 
the subject of their letter, received from the 
Bromley School Board, had been under considera- 
tion and replied to; and that on making applica- 
tion to your Board they would probably be allowed 


to inspect the same.—We are, sir, your obedient 
servants, 


J. MacvicaR ANDERSON, Hon. Secretary. 
WittiaM H. WuirE, Secretary. 


To the Clerk of the School Board for 
Bromley, Kent.” 








GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


_THE eleventh annual report of this Associa- 
tion, for Session 1888-9, contains the following 
passages :— 

The following were the office-bearers for the 
past session .—Honorary President, Mr. Thomas 
Gildard ; President, Mr. John Keppie ; Vice- 
President, Mr. Alex. N. Paterson, M.A.; Hon. 
Secretaries, Mr. Alex. M‘Gibbon, A.R.I.B.A., 
and Mr. William J. Devlin; Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. George Tudhope; Hon. Librarian, Mr. 
William Fraser; Works Sub-Committee, Mr. 
Andrew R. Scott and Mr. R. Yates Mayor; 
Sketch-book Sab-Committee, Mr. Andrew N. 
Prentice and Mr. Charles Mackintosh ; Compe- 
titions Sub-Committee, Mr. Wilson Beaton and 
—— —— py alterations were 

oned by e of residence and resigna- 
tion of membership. Mr. Devlin leaving for 
Ireland, Mr. William Ritchie was appointed in 
his stead, and Mr. Fraser leaving for London, 
Mr. Fred. M. Miller took his place; Mr. 





} M‘Auslan obtained an appointment at the Gold | 





bers and ninety-three ordinary ; 
of these eighteen are corr members. 
There is thus a total of 101, a decrease 


in Glasgow. He twice lectured before the Asso- 
ciation, on “ Foundations” and “ Archi- 
tectural Education.” The first of was one 
of a course on given for 


Institute of Architects,—gave the experience of 
his own i ice as supplementary to 
the of text-books. Mr. James 
Sellars, President, 


was 
ever ready to help forward me ag students 
from a personal experience of difficulties. 
At different times he lectured before us under 


the following titles: — “ Arrange- 
ments,” “Facts and Fiction,” * Quality, 
Pattern, and Price.” Had he been spared he 


would have addressed the Association last 
December. His efforts were largely in- 
flaential. in .o distinctive instruction 
for architectural students at the School of 
Art; and, more recently, when President 
of the (Glasgow) Institute of Architects, he 
took great: interest in the preparation of a 
model course of studies, now in 
epetation at the Technical’ College. These 
services testify to an interest in the Associa- 
tion’s welfare which well merit our gratitude, 
but more lasting than precept is the *22 
influence of his life as an architect ; and in the 
long list of his works which remain with us,— 
not confined to one style, though in one he 
excelled,—lies the most eloquent incentive to 
diligent emulation. Mr. Matthew Gemmel, 
ordinary member, who died just at the com- 
pletion of his apprenticeship, was connected 
with the Association for some years, and in the 
last report was honourably distinguished as the 
winner of the Hon. President's Prize, . 

There have -been nine ordinary monthly 
meetings, at which there has been an attend- 


ance g from fifteen to thirty-seven. At 
the o g ——*— yee. in the ys 
Ho twenty- t mem en 

tended, among latter being Mr. Hippo- 


] J. Blanc ident of the Edinburgh 
—* itectural —— on), Mr. T. L. Watson, 
F.R.LB.A.; Mr. James Sellars, 1.A. ; Mr. Francis 
Newberry (Head Master, School 


the utmost goodwill towards the Association. 
In the syllabus of essays there was included 
a series of three upon one subject, thus follow- 
ing a precedent set the previous season witb 
marked success. The were, as customary, 
exclusively the uction of members, and 
were generally accompanied by drawings, spe- 
cially prepared by the authors, many of con- 
siderable elaboration. The discussions which 
followed their.delivery, opened by a member 
arranged upon, have perhaps been less interest- 
ing, because less taken advantage of than might 
be. To permit the various subjects treated of 
to pass without an interchange of opinion is to 
let slip a valuable means of mutual improve- 
ment. In order the essays were as follows:— 
“ A Sketching Tour in Fifeshire,” by Mr. John 
Dall; “Norman Architecture,” by Mr. Alex. N. 
Paterson, M.A.; “ Transitional Architecture, 
by Mr. William Kerr; “ Early English Archi- 
tecture,” by Mr. Andrew N, Prentice; “ A Tour 
in Italy,” by Mr. William James Anderson, first 
“ Alexander Thomson Travelling Student ; 
“ Wrought-Iron Work,” by Mr, Wilson Beaton; 
“ Church Organs,” by Mr. Larmont D. Penman ; 
“ Perspective,” by Andrew R, Scott; “J 
Abbey,” by Mr. William Fraser; “ = 
ment,” by William M‘W. Petrie; and ae 
Antiquities of Lanarkshire,” Mr. George , 


Pe ‘ucee of lectures bea thie pessien De® 
reduced to four, blanks being caused by 
death of Mr. Sellars; and the death 
Mr, Blanc’s partner, Mr. John Gordon, — 
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his giving the lecture on “ Scottish 
— —— of the Fifteenth and Six- 
teenth Centuries.” The four delivered were :— 
« Recollections and Reflections,” by Mr. Thomas 
Gildard, Hon. President ; “The Art of Decora- 
tion,” by Professor Baldwin Brown, M.A., Edin- 
burgh ; “ Drainage,” by Mr. John Honeyman, 
F.R.LB.A., honorary member; and “Joinery,” 
by Mr. R. C. Grant. These have been delivered 
in the rooms of the Philosophical Society, Bath- 


street. 

Visits have been paid to several places and 
puildings,—to the Old Chapel at Largs and the 
College buildings at Cambrae (Mr. Butterfield, 
architect), Newark Castle, Port-Glasgow, New 
Barony Church (Messrs. John Burnet, Son, & 
Campbell, architects), and the Forth Bridge on 
the autumn holiday. There has been no Asso- 
ciation summer tour, and two of the visits set 
down in the syllabus were abandoned, those to 
Carlisle and to Bothwell Castle,—the latter 
owing to antiquarian operations then proceed- 


ing. 

This record of the past session does not tell 
of unqualified success, but there is reason for 
congratulation that of late years it is not alto- 
gether apathy on the part of the general body 
of architectural assistants which prevents their 
attending our meetings and visits, and joining 
in our work, but rather the counter attractions 
of the various educational agencies now at 
work in our midst. With these we would in 
no wise wish to contend,—our aims are alike ; 
but we can assure any not yet connected with 
us that there are benefits at the disposal of the 
Association which may fitly supplement the 
tuition of the several evening classes. 








SURREY ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY : 
MEETING AT WANDSWORTH. 


THE members and friends of this society 
recently paid a visit to the old Manor House, 
Wandsworth, a few remarks upon which ap- 
peared in the Builder of the llth ult,, p. 350. 
Viscount Midleton, the President, occupied the 
chair, and said that Mr. 8. W. Kershaw, who 
had been announced to read a paper on the 
history of the house, was unfortunately unable 
to be present; the paper would therefore 
be read by Mr. Mill Stephenson, Hon. Secre- 
tary. In his paper Mr, Kershaw said that 
Queen Anne resided at the Manor House 
eighteen years before she was elevated to 
the throne in 1702. The house was previously 
owned by Mr. Peter Pagin, who was buried in 
the adjoining cemetery of the Huguenots. As 
to the construction of the house, and the 
Tumour that it was designed and erected 
by Sir Christopher Wren, Mr. Kershaw said 
he could find no documentary evidence in 
support of this suggestion. The house was 
built in the seventeenth century, no doubt after 
a design by Sir C. Wren. After residing here 
eighteen years, Queen Anne removed to Hamp- 
ton Court, where, as is well known, Sir C. Wren 
was employed, and “she continued him” (as 
stated in “Wren and his Times,” by Elmes) 
“in all his appointments.” The elaborate 
carvings were attributed to Gibbons, and the 
paintings to Sir James Thornhill. In Queen 
Anne’s boudoir was a painting of the Queen 
receiving a sealed letter. The house and grounds 
now occupy about six acres. Mr. Kershaw’s 
paper concluded by expressing the hope that 
means would be found for preserving the house 
from demolition. 

The members and visitors, consisting of a 
large party of ladies and gentlemen, then pro- 
ceeded to the parish church, where Mr. George 
Patrick described the building and monuments. 
The Vicar, the Rev. W. Reed, received the 


Visitors and welcomed them, after which Mr. | com 


Patrick read a short history of Wandsworth, 
commencing with the “ Stone Age,” stating that 
implements of stone were frequently found, for 
the most part in the bed of the Thames. He 
mentioned Czesar’s camp, hard by, and spoke of 
a footpath that formerly led to it from this 
town. He attributed the name “ Wandles- 
worth” to Roman origin; the name was first 
mentioned in 693. He could find no ancient 
records of the foundation of the church. The 
first mention of the building was in 1249. In 
the twentieth year of Edward I. the living 
was valued at ten marks, and at the Dissolution 
of the monasteries the rectory was vested in 
the Crown. The present church was com- 
menced in 1725, and in 1779 was extended. 
Respecting the monuments, the one to the left 
of the altar was to the memory of Henry 
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Mr, J.T. 
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annual excursion of 

ear, be to Limpsfield and Titsey (the seat of 

r. Granville 
sent), about the middle of July. We may add 
that this district has not been visited by the 
Society since 1865. An account of the last 
visit will be found in the Builder of September 
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one volume which was missing, and which sate 


with the period when it was enacted 
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Guardian, the Builder, the Scotsman, the Mining 


Journal, the Lancet (thick copy), the County 


the York Herald (with weekly supple- 


ment), the Spectator (with supplement), the G/as- 
gow Herald (ditto), the G 
the Somerset County Gazette, 
plement), the Hereford Times, the Lady, the Lady's 
Pictorial, Truth 


Weekly Herald, 
Grocer (with sup- 


Land and Water, and Wizeling 
When new are posted 
d fi 


ndents in the Australasian Colonies, 


We may call the attention of our readers to 
the fact that we issue every week an edition 
printed on thin paper for foreign and colonial 


ulation. 
ver tc 7 oz. and §oz.,and the charge for its 


to Australasia is twopence. 


The Norwegian 
y,—the first of its kind,—has been 


Each copy of this edition weighs 


Stone Industry.—A 
Christiania, styled the * Stone- 


Exportassociation Varild,” the object of which 
io export raw and unpolished Norwegian 
ite, Labrador, syenite, marble, Xc., for 
building and other purposes. 
i icularly give attention to the English 
—2 = Res 


The company 


ets.. this in- 
of interest to add that Dr. 


Reusch, the well-known Norwegian geo- 


hristiania Mineralogical Museum, 
—* sample collections for the 


prepared 
those desirous of utilising the various | © 
stones found in Norway for a ante 
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“THE TRIANGULATION THEORY.” 


Sm,—It seems strange that at this time of 
any one should call in ine Sg hae te 
mathematical proportion in Medieval buildings. 


The consensus of = cee Se See 
among writers who into the subject, 

prey Pag forward, are too 
Street, and Waterhoue, in thir publahed lectaren 


i 
fF 
it! 
= 
! 
44 


ip 


side by side, and any one can tell five miles 
en — Is there no reason about 
I do not, however, intrude 

merely to theorise, but chiefly He, 9 A — 
en anh che ie ee 
ence. This is the interesting charch of 
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such ip 
upon it they were known at St. Den 
matter of that, probably at Drontheim too, 
not prepared to go into the 
Honecourt and his sketeh-b 
Pite make of Cesariano (vide Cockerell’s paper on 
the buildings of Wykebam)! 
But to revarn for a moment to 
tion. Music has been defined to be “an 
structure on a mathematical basis.” I am convineed 
that the same may be said of the Fine Arts gene- 


poche 9 a gree ee conformable with the- 
law, bat that the contrary should be sap- 
ee le in a universe where ail things are 
ordained ‘‘in number, weight, and measure. 


2, Halsey-street, 8. W. W. RaNpoLra. 
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TRAPPING SINK WASTE-PIPES. 


Srn,—I was much pleased at reading Tr 
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expression of opinion from the British Medical 
Association, or other high authority, condemning 
the practice, would help to stop it. 
W. P. Boucuax. 
Glasgow, June 15. 


Che Student's Column. 


TOWN DRAINAGE. 
XXV.—FLUSHING HOUSE-DRAINS. 


=a quantity of water supplied to a town 
-| ay 06 US ales Ue Ger ton Rane 
gem of the population. It is more than 
that in some towns, and less in others; but not 
much more than half of it is used in houses. 
There were at the last census in England and 
Wales aman 9 —— houses, and a resident 
population 2 persons, or, say, 5°37 
per house. Taking the average quantity 
water supplied to a town at 25 gallons per 
head, that would be 134 gallons per house 
per day; but this includes all other require- 
ments,—those, namely, for steam boilers, manu- 
factures, slaughter - houses, ware- 
houses, hospitals. workhouses, and public build- 
ings generally; and watering streets, flushing 
sewers, fountains, &c.,—that is to say, 
trade purposes and public sanitary uses,—and 
when the water in these is deducted there 
remains out of the 134 gallons not more than 
peri Hae Ee 90 gallons per house 
per day, the difference between this quantity 
and that used for trade and other p 

being wasted. But the quantity used in a house 
varies with the number of such conveniences as 
have been named in recent articles, and while 
the average quantity used in houses and con- 
verted into sewage may be 80 or 90 gallons per 
house per day, in small houses,—by far the 
greater number in any town,—it is not more 
than 50 gallons. Moreover, in all cases the 
water used is discharged into the drains in small 
quantities over about fourteen hours of 
the day, and, where there is no bath, not more 
than 3 gallons, perhaps, is ed in any 
minute of that time. Where there is a bath in 
2 house, used daily, the case is different: here, 
if the waste-pipe be sufficiently large,—say 14 or 
2 in. diameter, according to circumstances, as 
has been mentioned — the head of waste- 
pipes,—a discharge of 20 gallons of sewage 
—— for three minutes together, may take 
place in the house-drains,] but more commonly 
at the rate of 10 gallons per minute for five or 
six minutes together. 









erefore, the quantity is but 
small, considered a8 a stream of water, or rather 
sewage ; and when there is no bath, or one but 
seldom used, a flush-tank is very useful for 
keeping the drain free from deposit, and free, 
therefore, from foul air in close proximity to 
the house. All efforts tend to this, while mak- 
ing such provisions as are necessary, as a matter 
of convenience, to carry off the heaviest rainfall 
from the back premises of houses. The occa- 
sion of this may not occur for a number of 
years, but it must be provided for in the carry- 
ing capacity of the drain, and while this re- 
quirement tends towards the enlargement of the 
drain, the other one,—which is the more 
important of the two, as being a matter of 
health,—tends in the opposite direction. On 
the —*— it i said that a flush-tank is 
not only auseful, but a necessary liance for 
the greater number of emda” . 

There are three kinds of flush-tank, two of 
which act without personal attention ; the other 
is discharged by — a valve as occasion 
may require. Of two automatically-acting 
“tanks,” or, rather, flushing-boxes, one is dis- 
charged —— of a siphon-pipe, the ‘other 

full, reseating itself. It is h 
on an axle, the ends of which are suppo 
from below, the box between its supports, 
the water into the 


preponderates, and it is emptied at once. 
of sheet iron, galvanised with zinc, 

With such bearings as wear but 
Dame Shag — very well, ex- 
, — that there is a 
slight noise made by its coming back 
to its seat; but by counterweight- 

ing one end of the box, it may be h 80 
as to swing freely between its supports wi out 
any seat at all, and thus working 

The slight noise, however, is pro- 
no importance in most situations in 
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— a a oe on is fixed. If it is 
avoided adoptin 
made by Messrs. Duckett & 


manner in which the box is seated. The 
earthenware box, however, can only be made of 
small dimensions, to hold, say, 3 or 4 
gallons, while the iron box holds 20 gallon:, 
or more if required. 

The other kind of automatic flush-tank is 
discharged by a siphon-pipe, of which the form 
invented by Mr. Rogers Field, C.E., is that best 
known, called the annular siphon. The ordi- 
nary siphon consists of a bent tube, the outer 
leg of which is lo than the inner one. If 
the air in the outer leg be reduced in density by 


of | any means, the mouth of the inner leg being at 


the same time subject to the pressure of the 
atmosphere, the velocity of the water 
outer leg will be greater, the greater 
difference between the of the 
inner leg; but some difference is absolutely 
necessary to produce the action at all. For 
flush-tanks for house-drains a difference of 
a few inches only is sufficient, and a foot 
is sufficient for a large tank. With the 
bent tube Mr. Field’s experiments 
showed that when the water adheres to the 
side of the pipe in its descent,—which it does 
when there is but a small stream,—it has but 
little hold on the air through which it passes, 
and carries but little with it, requiring that it 
run a long time before the siphonic action is 
produced. Mr. Field, therefore, formed the 
mouth of the pipe so that the water falls clear 
of the sides, being directed to the centre by an 
internal lip all round, and so falling in one 
stream surrounded by air, a portion of which it 
carries with it and expels from the lower end of 
the pipe through the water into which it dips, 
the air rising in bubbles through the water. 
The siphonic action goes on until the water in 
the tank falls to the mouth of the pipe, where- 
upon air is admitted and the action stops. If 
the sectional areas of the pipe and the tank 
bear such a on to each other,and to the 
rate of flow of the stream of water coming into 
the tank, as to allow sufficient time for the 
complete refilling of the pipe with air through 
its mouth near the bottom of the tank, then the 
water continues to rise in the tank until it 
reaches the top of the siphon-pipe, or inner 
tube, which, in this form, takes the place of the 
outer leg of an ordinary siphon ; but the fixed 
necessarily retain the same relative 
capacities, while the volume of water coming 
into the tank may vary from time to time, so 
that the proportions are then altered, and the 
mouth of the pipe in the tank is sometimes 
closed before the siphon-pipe has become 
fully aérated, whereupon the action of 
the siphon begins before the water has risen 
to its proper height, discharging only a part 
of the quantity which is intended by the 
dimensions of the tank to be discharged at 
once. This irregularity may be prevented by 
emptying the small basin into which the siphon- 
pipe dips, and so letting in air at that end, after 
which the siphonic action will not commence 
again until the water in the tank has risen to its 
proper height. To empty the small basin under 
the discharge-pipe a secondary siphon of small 
dimensions may be placed over its edge, dis- 
charging into the drain; but with a — ge 
stream of water, and true proportions of the 
fixed parts, this is unn . 

There is another way in which the action of 
the siphon is begun and made certain of con- 
tinuation until the tank is emptied. It re- 
sembles the method of charging a siphon men- 
tioned before as the plenum process, in contra- 
distinction to the vacuum process, in the dis- 
charge of the contents of service-boxes in houses. 
There is a tumbling-box in the tank, acting in 
the same way as that first above-named,—it tips 
up when full. In the “ Automatic Flusher” of 

essrs. J. Stone & Co., of Deptford, the supply 
of water enters the tank in the ordinary way 
until it is nearly full, and is then directed into 
the — ———— the emptying of which fills 
the throat of the bent siphon-pipe, and brings 
it into action at the time when it is desired that 
the tank shall be emptied,—that is, when full, 
gg — 

is so useful in discharging 
the contents of cisterns and tanks that almost 


Ti 
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every maker of such thi ts it in one 
form or another. Messrs. Secnen "to euans 





branch drain of a water-closet in the yard or 
outdoor enclosure of a house, the slop-water 
of the house or washhouse being discharged 
into it, instead of into a gully. We have 


hitherto supposed a house to 
water by a pipe from the street , in 
case a water-closet is supplied from a 
box overhead; but where there is 
water-supply the ordinary sl 
house should be used as far as 
the deficiency. Mr. A. M. Fow 
Manchester, first devised the means 
this, we believe. But it may be observed 
water-closet system ought in all cases 
accompanied by a regular water-supply. 
whole system of house drainage, as 
as of and sewage 
depends for its success on this 
The place of the automatic fi 
holding twenty or thirty gallons, for a 
drain of 6 in. diameter, is at the head 
main portion of the drain, irrespective 
branches, each of which is flushed by its 
means, whether that be by a tipping-box 
und level, or a service-box overhead 
t may be observed, it is possible that each 
branch may be well flushed while the main 
portion of the drain remains but little better 
than a cesspool, though somewhat better, 
because it is flushed out when the rainfall is 
heavy enough. 
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RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


7,712, Lavatory-basins, &c. A. Harris. 


To prevent misuse, according to this invention, 
the whole or a portion of the apparatus for empty- 
ing and filling is out of control of the person using 
the basin. Instead of —* — 2* or em —— 
hand, a footboard is employed, upon which th 
person using the basin or ase Hine. gorda my This 
footboard is attached by levers and connexions to 
the waste-valve or cock in such a manner that when 
a person stands upon the footboard the aperture of 
the waste-pipe is closed by the weight of the person 
standing, and when the weight is removed the 
waste-aperture is opened. For some cases an 
arrangement of parts and attachments are fitted so 
that the basin can only be filled on the insertion of 
a coin, or its equivalent into a suitable coin-freed 
apparatus connected to the actuating parts or the 
water-supply. 

11,796, Improvements in Bell-pulls. D. 
O'Halloran. 

To prevent bell-pulls being wrenched off, and for 
more effectively actuating them, and rendering 
them less liable to injury, the pull is, according to 
this invention, screwed or fitted direct to a bell- 
crank, and is controlled by a spiral spring fitted at 
one end of the rod of the bell-pull. The knob of 
the pull being always drawn tight into its cup oF 
socket, it prevents its being easily wrenched off ; 
and the violent ringing of bells by tradespe 
and others, which distresses nervous or delicate 
persons, is prevented, as the pull of the bell i⸗ 
capable of adjustment, and the bell is really con- 
trolled by the action of the spiral spring. 


15,857, Metallic Ceilings. W. R. seo 

This invention has for its object to pro a 
panelled ceiling in which the beading between the 
panels may be ornamented in relief, and in such * 
manner as to conceal or render harmonious 
fastenings by which the ceiling is suspended ; 
provide ornamental ‘‘ drops” at the intersections 
the beading ; and to provide panels for composing 
the ceiling, so constructed as to limit the pg | 
to breakage in the corners incident to the panels 
the ordinary construction. 

16,729, Attaching Finger-plates to Doors. 
F. J. Stokes. 

Instead of manufacturing finger-plates in one 
piece, with the holes for the screws or therein, 
the plates are by this invention made in two or more 
parts of suitable materials; thus, the centre-piece 
may be of china, glass, wood, or other suitable 
substance, and the two end parts of stamped metal 
with suitable screw or nail holes therein, and formed 
so that wher fixed in position on a door they 
hold in place the centre part. 


12,896, False Backs to Fireplaces. J. M. 
Gerhold. 

According to this iavention, the fireback = —* 
structed so as to be entirely — 
attendaut foot-plates or fittings capable being 
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moved with little trouble and by any unskilled 
person from one fireplace toanother. It may also be 
moved backward or forward so as to increase or 
diminish the space in which the combustion of the 
fuel is effected. A hinged top or flap is also fitted 
to regulate the amount or intensity of the heat 
projected into the apartment. 


1613, Window Ventilation. H. C. Stevenson. 


According to this invention, bet nov- 
able wire screens, which work on roi. da 
rectangular wooden frame which thu. a8 a 
chamber to contain disinfectants, which are con- 
tained in wide-mouthed jars supported on the 
frame. By this means the air ing in through 
the screen becomes charged with the disinfectant 
or inhalant, and the fumes of sulphurous acid for 
the destruction of germs may in this way be used 
without danger to the patient in a sick-room or to 
moisten the air. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


June 3.—9,136, G. Oliver, Ventilating Sewers and 
Drains. 9,137, G. Wilkes and J. Bishop, Attaching 
Door-handles to Spindles,—-9,151, A. Sweet, Locks 
and Attaching Knobs to Spindles.—9,155, R. Wil- 
ford, Self-acting Fastenings for Windows, Doors, 
ke, —9,199, W. Harrison, Closing Swinging-doors. 

June 4.—9,252, J. Anderson and W. Wilson, 
Whitewashing-brush, &c.-—9,256, J. Shaw, Venti- 
lating Sewers, Drains, &c. — 9,257, H. & H 
Holloway, Tile-linings to Walls, &c.—9,262, J. 
Whitehouse and R. Blood, Lever-sash Fasteners. — 
9 270, C. Rogers, Wood Screws.—9,290, A. Elmen- 
dorf and Others, Water-closets.—9,305, E. Johns, 
Water-closet Basins and Traps. 

June 5.—9,338, J. Ingleson, Fitting Window- 
sashes and Sash-frames.—9,379, P. De La Sala, 
Construction and Decoration of Buildings, &c, 

June 6.—9,404, H. Vick, Chimney-pots. 

June 7.—9,434, H. Heymann, Wood Screws.— 
9,436, J. Fleming, Paint.—9,486, L. Wilson, Dies 
for Bricks. —9,490, V. Carroll, Ventilation. 

June 8.—9,519, R. Lutzmann, Mechanism for 
Folding-doors, &c.—9,533, A. Johnston and C., 
Hayward, Ventilation.—9,543, J. Roberts, Door 
Frames and Sashes.—9,561, J. Gersant, Brick-press- 
ing Machinery.—9,562, J. Mitchell, ee 
Structures,—9,567, W. Jones, Warming and Heat- 
ing Buildings, &c. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


6,504, B. Phillipson, Water-closet Seats.—6,657, 
W. Bruce, Fire-grates and Ventilators combined.— 
6,860, J. Tall, Hinges with Stays, &c., for Ledge 
Doors.—7,001, B. Mitchell, jun., Retaining or 
Securing Doors in any desired position when open. 
—7,253, W. Hilliard, Dowel or Dowel-pin.—7,306, 
G. Williams, Flush Bolts for Doors, &c.—7,307, G. 
Williams, Barrel Bolts for Doors, &c.—7,881, N. 
Denny’s Preserving and Anti-Fouling Paint.—8,071, 
F. Moore, Exhaust Ventilators.—8,183, J. Burford, 
Fireplaces for Kitchens, &¢.—8,201, W. Allenby, 
Retaining Window-sashes at any desired height.— 
8,381, G. Butt, Screws and Nails.—8,466, D. Brown, 
Ventilators,— 8,572, C. Taylor, Plane Irons. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to Opposition for Two Months, 


_ 8,309, J. Mulligan and Another, Chimney or 
Ventilating Caps.—8,561, The Gas Patents Syndi- 
cate, Kilns for Firing Bricks, &c.—9,484, F. Boss- 
hardt, Bath Rooms.—10,550, J. Pallar, Lockfast 
Gear for Actuating Fanlights.—11,398, P. Brentini, 
Compound for Removing Paint from Painted Sur- 
faces. 11,483, H. Planner, Disinfecting Apparatus 
for Water-closets. 11,603, C. Darrah, Venti — 
6,348, J. Wolf, Plastic Fire and Weather Proof 
Wood Mass, 








RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


Juz 6.—By Watwweicur & Hearn (at Sherborne). 
Sherborne, near—Loader’s Hill Farm and 82a. 





Ir, 25p., f. PHOS E ETFO REREOH ETE EOE TEESE TER ESHHEE EERE EE OOETUE 1963 
Wootton Granville Farm and 63a, 2r, 3p., f. ...... 3,339 
Court Farm and 40a. 3r. 14p., f......csscccseeeeeesesees ,030 
Church Farm and 233a, 2r. 28p., f. .....+cescsseseers ,000 
Over Newland Farm and 200. 2r. 31p., f. .....+.«. 5,500 
F. pasture and woodlands, 41a. Ir. 20p. .....-..000 1,180 
F. cottage and J—— 100 


Uw8 U.By Inman, Suarrp, Haretneron, & Roszers, 
rixton-hill—The f. residence, * Florence Lodge,’’ 
and3a,. ...... ie . ; 3,550 





By Free & Grant. 
Sevenoaks, Granville-rd.—‘‘ Oak House,” r. £75 


we u.t. 98 yrs., g.r. GP inti nee eb ebeusbesbvidectons 
codridings and Hillside, u.t. 98 yrs., g.r. £30, 
— 











he residence, * Westwood,” ut. 98 2. 
£i5,e2. Zibps,. —— 
Dagenham—15, 16, and 17, Station-rd., u.t. 92 yrs., 
ay £9,r. £39 J 
08. 26 to 34, Station-rd., u.t. 92 yrs., g.r. £27, x. 
EEF WA ns ndetictsstisinsescccgcscd taal 


Jume 12.—By Ansun, Rurrer, & Wacnosy. 


gent-st.—8 9g * 
35008 and 10, Denmanst., f. ares, 


ee 
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; By R. Trozy & Son. 
Kingsland—36 to 46 (even), and 50, 62, and 64, 
tnglefield-ra., 


u.t. 34 yre., g.r. £54. 108,, F. 
—* sitet "a. 1,980 








By T. Tvaxss, 


and 47, Treverton-st 
r. £36 p.s. —X ut, ” 


& Sons. 
Hill-ed., ut. 65 yrs, 


North Kensi 
yrs., g.r. 





10, 
g.r. £17. 10s... 


By D. Yours 
Stockwell—23, 24 and Combermere rd 
yrs., g.r. £18, r. 2u —— 


——— — 
By T. B. Wesracorr, 
Kentish-town—L.g.r, of £9, u.t. 75 yrs, 
26, f.,7. 26 pe. ... 
35, Leighton serge, — 
‘aan << » ut, - * g.t. £7. — * r. 





phe ee | 








Knockholt—1 & 2, Beech Cottages, f., r. £23. 88. p.a. 
Juss 13,—By R. A. Noruzy. 
Harrow-rd—F.g.r. of ith reversion i 
to e.r. of ii ———— mom, 
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Weer five: MS Wink — 
Oh te thee cheese: —* 
* By Forszn, Paice, & Forse 
yswater—2, Palace Houses, u.t. 25 .» @-2. £24 
Hackney 298, Daiston-lane, u.t * —* gr 
Wimbledon—i2, Petham.ni., f°" 
ee Richmond Villas, ut, 80 yrs., g.r. 











By Guasize & Sows, 


; —— Clapton—47, Clapton Common, f., e.r. 








St, pont gy and 34, Great Arthur-st., f., ares 
Bethnal Green— 12 to 60 (even), Pollard’s-row, f., r. 
£118 p.a. 


COCR HTS ECEE BOSS eid bit LLL Pe LL Lee 


By D. Warsny & Sons. 
P‘nner—Enclosure of f. land, 15a, 2r, Op. 
By James Hanns. 
Ropley, Hants—The Little Grove Estate, 
Ws Bs 66866 


By C. D. Fieup & Sows. 

Bermondsey—186, 188, and 19), Fort-rd., u.t. 47 
ane gr. £15, r. > —* ——— 
6 to 222 (even), Fort-rd,, u.t. 45 ip &2- 
ye ey ESS Raa dirt 

12, 14, 24 to 39 (even), Esmeralda-rd., u,t. 48 yrs., 
Rs Se eRe: 
oxton—28 to 33, os · oq. 2, Leveri - 
place, f., r. £150 p.a. Beast SSM aS ; 
Stoke Newington—63, Charch-st., a.t. 85 yrs., gr. 


Wood Green, Nightingale-road—F,, r. £23 p.a. ... 
By E. Srmson, 

East Dulwich—116, Crystal Palace-road, ut. 76 

Tg OE BR, 0.8 Ge IG oi ssnesensis -cosvntnne vesees 

Peckham—67, Montpelier-rd., u.t. 61 yrs., g.r. 


TT * 








PTO ee ee RC Ce RSP eee eee TRS Te 





By C.C. & T. Moonz. 
Commercial Road —Nos. 321 and 323; and 2 and 4, 
Bromehead-st,, u.t. 46 yrs., g.r. £60, r. £158 
St. ‘s-in-East—148 to 151, St. George’s-st., 
Cog BP, BLED Wi. ———— 
Ratcliff—Broad-st., ‘The East India Arms,”’ p.b., 
1, 39, 73, 75, and 99, Broad-st.,c.,r. £98 pa. ... 
8, Butcher’s-row, ¢., f. L50 p.a. covennes 
2i and 23, Stepney-causeway, c., r. £54. 12s. p.a. 
6, John-st., c.g P. B35 p4 
Bow Road—No. 179, ¢., F. L2G Pits... ccccecceeeeecvenes 
Whiteehapel—1 to 7 (odd), Black Lion-yd., ¢., r. 
1 and 7, Black Lion-yd. East, c., r. £40 p.a. ...... 
4, 6, and 8, Black Lion-yd., f., r. £28 Pit. — 
Stepney—118 and 120, Bromley-st., ut. 8 yrs., g.r 
£4, lés., r. L523 ps. ...-- i 
Jows 11,—-By C, & H, Wurtz. 

orplesdon—* Hill " £., 2. £90 pa, 
Dee, 6, and 10, Russell-grove, u.t. 31 yrs., 
—— and 5 Hayles-st., u.t, 24 yrs, gf. 
10, £. L5G, 86 P.Be 0+. * —— 
* and 12, Masteseh, u.t. 28 yrs., gt. £12, 
r. £81, 12s. pa. ..... 
Lambeth—84, Regent-st., 
r, £36, 108, p.s. 
By Tonix & Sons. 
Mile End—109, 111, and 113, Jamaica-st., ut. 20 
yre., g-r. £12 * 
By Nortos, 
Willesden—F. cottage and 

38,000 ft.... 

By W. A. Braxzmons. 

—79 and 81, Ponsonby-pl., u.t. 36 yrs., 
10s., r. £110 p.a. . 
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g.r. £10. 
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By Baxranz, Paryeg, & —— (et Knockholt it), 
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Miscellanen. 


Water-Supply and 
Towns. 






years after, and were, in reality, as regards the 
central and most part of the town, not 
completed until 1 The cost of the water 


age works 200,0001. The network of the former 
is 146,000 métres, and 
métres in length In 
water and sewage 
the cost of the former, though only 

in length, being 123,000/., and that of the 
7,000 métres, 75,0001. Only a towns 
in Sweden have a regular and continuous 

of water, water being in all others 


z 


charged for, Stockholm 
varying from 1 kr. (1s. 14.) to 3 kr. (3s. 4d.) 
room in the houseannually. In onetown 
ee water-rate —— poe 
The cost of maintenanceand working is very 
Stockholm,—viz., 12,0001. a year; a 
in voor > paper gen half the 
the cost y 2,0001. Tarning to question 
of sewage, we encounter some startling facts, 
— the towns boasting waterworks, 
t 


ht are utterly un 
of aay Lied, Sockieling 
Malmé, Land, Lin ’ 
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of reporting as to their probable cost, and as to 
the order in point of time in which they shall 
be proceeded with.” The recommendation was 


pea regard to the two tments 
of E and Mechanical E to the 
Council, it was,on the suggestion of the Chair- 


man, resolved that the Main Com- 
mittee and the Bridges Committee should each 
name a few members (including all the members 
of the Council who are engineers) to form a 
joint sub-committee to examine and consider 
the numerous a ions made for the ap- 
pointments, and to submit lists of names of the 
most eligible candidates to the Standing Com- 
mittee for further consideration and report to 
the Council. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association 
Annual Excursion.—The annual excursion 
of the Edinburgh Architectural Association 
<a on Saturday last, to Peebles and the 
vicinity. Arriving in Peebles about twelve 
o'clock, the party drove to Neidpath Castle, 
which was examined by the ag gb to 
whom explanations were given by Mr. David 
MacGibbon. He ex that it had 
originally been one of the of the four- 
teenth century, and had been residence of 
the Hays of Yester. It was an example of the L 
plan of the second period, built with very heavy 
walls, in some cases more than 10 ft. thick. 
The party also visited Drochil Castle, Lyne 
Church, and Roman Camp, Barns Tower, and 
Peebles churches. Drochil Castle, Mr. Mac- 
Gibbon explained, had been built by the Earl 
of Morton shortly before his execution in 1551. 
He described it as intended for a rather 
than a castle, and an examination of its arrange- 
ments quite confirmed that view. The churches 
were examined under the conductorship of Mr. 
Hippolyte J. Blanc. He noted Lyne Church as 
one of a like kind to pre-Reformation churches 
found in various parts of Scotland. It was a 
structure of about the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and was singularly devoid of architectural 
detail or ornamentation. In Peebles the part 
viewed the remains of the original parish ch 
and other ecclesiastical edifices, returning home 


with the evening train very much pleased with 
their day's outing. - 


Leek Cemetery Competition. —The designs 
submitted to the Leek Improvement Com- 
missioners for the laying out of the cemetery 
extension were laid before the body of 
Commissioners at the meeting of the Board last 
week. The recommendation of the Markets 
and Estates Committee had been that the 
design “ Out of the Noise” should be adopted, 
and this opinion was confirmed by the vote of 
the general body. The sealed envelope was 
then opened, and it was found that Messrs. W. 
Sugden & Son, architects, of Leek, were the 
authors of the successful design. 


tojpaid s 


The Cripples’ Home, lebone-road. 
The remodellit radi tehdlag, sivense t 


Exhibition, and having the main entrance in 
Northumberland-street, has just been completed, 


H.R.H. the Princess Christian. The Institu- 
tion has for its object the welfare of those 
who, by their le condition, are 
hibited from an active part in life, 
though in many other respects they equal and 
often surpass their friends outside in general 
—— Base —* «ig Cian mail mental 
capacity. “Home” ly 
rebuilt, the wing next I a bea. yoo 
been altered, raised, and arranged to work in 
with the new which now cover 
an area of upwards of 5,000 superficial 
feet, and contain some sixty rooms, witb 
corridors and suitable offices, — — 
prising basement, ground, first, secon ’ 
and fourth floors, the whole covered with 
a flat asphalted roof, enabling the inmates to 
have the benefit of fresh air and exercise. A 
hydraulic lift, by Messrs. Clark, Bunnett, & Co., 
has been provided for raising the patients to 
each floor, in addition to which there are two 
artificial stone staircases. The new buildings 
are fireproof throughout, the floors being covered 
with Gregory’s wood-block paving. The sani- 
tary arrangements are by Mr. G. Jennings, the 
heating by Messrs. Berry & Co. The archi- 
tects, Messrs. Habershon & Fawckner, have 
pecial attention to the requirements 
of the institution. The design is Italian in 
style. The walls are faced with picked stock 
bricks, the dressings, portico, &c., being of buff 
terra-cotta, manufactured by the Hathern Brick 
Company, Leicester. The original Cripples’ 
Home (before the restoration) consis of 
more than one house connected by doors and 
es, and as the levels were not the same, 
there were steps in all directions, causing much 
inconvenience, and often danger, to the cripples. 
The building now erected is for 100 inmates, 
whilst every endeavour has been used to save 
labour on the one hand and give comfort on the 
other. The system of internal ventilation has 
been arranged by Dr. Routh. The new floors 
and all staircases are absolutely fireproof. The 
works have been carried out by Messrs. Gregory 
& Company, contractors, of Clapham Junction, 
at a cost of about 9,000/, Mr. G. Reed being 
the clerk of works. 


The English Iron Trade,—The English 
iron market is not much more active than last 
week, but it has not lost its general steadiness, 


“on the east,” Mr, Kerr writes to say that it 
should read “ west,” that it is soin the Disposi- 


Imperial Austrian at Vienna, was dis- 





covered in 1794. 


n 
the Marylebone-road, facing Madame Tussaud’s | charch 


and it is to be opened on the 29th inst. by | unsaf careful 
church will, it is believed, be 
earthquakes of very severe 


ing 

weight is 1,600 tons. 
“ Tonks, 

Sons, of Birming 


that they have transferred their 
Limited Company, by which it 
carried on, under the name of ‘ 


The shares are not open for 


public su 
the whole capital having been su 


bscribed 
the members of the families of the partners, 





* Tonks, 
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St. Peterst 
Wainscot, cf ei i cts 
Deals, Filent 2nd and Ist...std,1 
’ * 4th and $rd............ 
8t. Petersburg, lst 























New Brunswick, &. 
Battens, all kinds’ 
Flooring Boards, sq., 1 in., pre- 
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and in some departments is even firmer. | rg5~—Bar Wolsh, in London..ton 6 6 0 610 8 
Business in pig-iron is moderate, buyers show-| ,, * at works in Wales... 415 0 6 0 0 
ing little disposition to advance it, and sellers |.» Staffordshire, in - 6100 6100 
being not at all anxious to sell, for the present — 
* any oe tomer warrants have —— i on pee —— a7 3 ai 
ut makers’ iron shows some changes, Cleve-| 8 strong . 53 0 
land iron is a shade lower. The brands of _ Chil, bars i‘ 3 4 — * 
other districts, notably Bessemer deseriptions. scich...........t 28100 408 
keep firm. Manufactured iron is, on the whole, | Sezutzz— 
unchanged ; although trade is slow, both| Silesian, special ton 18 0 0 2 : ; 
Staffordshire and Welsh bars are 2s. 6d. a ton | »,0% — — 
higher. Steel continues in moderately good | Straits .............cc-ccccsceseesserees tn 0 00 000 
demand. Rails have declined 2s. 6d.in price;| Australian ... «oes 4 ~ 
on the other hand, wire rods have been ad- Boca ee pr ‘Sei ton My ; — 8 a 
vanced 2s. 6d., and billets and slabs as much as spe pease eee 
78. 6d., although business, with the exception of | rinseed — ton 2015 0 21 2 & 
billets, is quiet. Some fresh orders for ships are | Cocoanut, Cochin . 2610 0 2710 0 
= being — but buyers, as a rule, are} Ceylon : a 8 — 
reluctant. Engineers are doing a capital t , | Balm, Sages. : 
mo Be Lan nem OSs 
Maddington.—Mr. H. F. Kerr, whose in- mnseed, refined sscerssssserseee eee Z 4 a 
teresting paper on Haddington appeared | fepsveting, U8. ~"Se ee 
in the Bui last week, writes to say ’ refined “ 7 oe 0 : 
that, as we surmised and suggested by our Tan—Stockholm ............- «barrel 1 $ . a 0 
foot-note on p. 446, an error in| Archangel Sd: 
the description of the boundary of the — 
Friars’ Croft, where the first clause had it TENDERS. 


(Communications for insertion ander this heading mos 
reach us not later than 12 Noon on Thursdays. | 


























tion quoted, and in his draft-paper. But t 

was an error in the — of the MS.| BROMLEY (Kent).—For tnying-600t. of Sin. see. 

sent to us, and the error was unnoticed by the | sexer,. —— “Mz, Hugh 5, Cregee, 

author in the necessarily very hurried revisal | surveyor. 

of the “ proof” sent to him. Woodham & Fry 2 
A Valuahle ⏑ü — 104-0 0 

state that a very valuable treasure has been T. Lansbury (accepted)............--+++# —— 

— ga te i f eed = — | ds ceernen. ta ances aw Med OD 

van of a number of massive .— For « Boyes 

dishes, urns, &c., of gold of high*artistic merit. ae oe — a 

The find is valued at 80,000/. It was in this|” Kynoch & Co., London ..... ., £2,829 

locality that the famous so-called “Attila| Beil & Son, Cambridge ........-.cc»- eed 

Treasure,” now in the museum of the Allen & Bon, Loadon —— — —8 
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CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMEN LONDON.—Por if 
TS. Gr _trkich eee tie 
Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. a, MMos, Me, 2. rc = .|@ 
DBVIB.....ccesersesorere £3,562 0 0 ... £100 6 0 Ae. 
CONTRACTS. W. Smith...... —— ~ 2000 06.. 10 6 0 * J 
Chamberlain ......... —34 m2 0 0 : | 
Nature of Work, or Materials, | By whom Required, | Afchitect, Surveyor, or | Tenders to be rege ~ $60 0 0 .. 310 0 0 a | 
Engineer. delivered, | Pee. Avis&Son ............ 35000... £— Th 
* Brrr ~(—| Saeom ee ses ee i| 
wail 8 cer 4 cent —— Wan Ges —5* vee June 25th | a —- — —8 600... 1m 60 iB) 
inking, &c..... J Lec. oore ..... — do, — . 2700. 860 ce: i 
BRosdmeking Work ............. Lewisham Bd. of * a — ii, 2 * “t r 
Sand, Lime, Cement, Drain Pipes, Stone, &c. — J — * * * Haywood — * ——— J 
ty.» —* Jaeque A. Smith ......... 3908 0 @ .. 106 © 0 
Cleaning and Whitewashing —— | Chelsea Guardians ...... Official ... ae Pie * * Deduct if executed in Box Ground stone in lieu of J 
Repairs to Fences ... ave ..| Lambeth Guardians w* * Portland, 4 
Pipe Sewers, BC. .......ꝛ...⸗.. * 8 Mary (Battersea) a eee ru, 
i a a mE Pe ee ee a ane ‘ ® * i h eoveoene do 
Re-construction of Culverts, &c. ............,......1 Wood Local Bd, | H. Robinson —X xii. LONDON.—For four at Balham 
Cisading Yate! Wi... : Bt. Goorge-in-the-Bast H. Robinson ............... June 27th | ii, —* for Mr. C. Curtis, , . Wee Horsteld, archi. 
estry — do xié nese 
J A Westminster Union — a ; ri, Batley, Londen ...... veavee £488 0 0 
—BVVV——— Walthamstow Loe Bi —— — June 23th — — & Wallis, —— 4,501 3 
WEES *— ° Turtle andeworth ...... 4,545 
JJ Brighton Town Council ———— —* ui. Lorden & Tooting ...... ~ 4465 0 0 
Alterations, &e., Buli Ion,’ Tcttenham......| i... — G. L, Wilson & Co, _. do — T. Potterton, 4,175 0 0 
Ber and other Fittings WANA nities aan do, : do. sia 
Asphalte ite Cone, * tet sssrereecsescnescceeeeeneees COMMIS, Of Sewers... Official do. xiii, LONDON.—P 
aa Down of Building Mat...) School Bd. for London do. July ist | xii, ee Sint even, Bote ena ‘ 
Susteane ane —— Hornsey Local Board... T. de Courcy Meade do — f of ont f 
Dwelling-house, Old Kent-road...............0000 Met. Asylums Board ...| T. W. Aldwinckle. do xii. stead. Mr. James N and surveyor | 
Extension of Sewer Outfal! sisal Eastbourne Town Coun, | C, Tome. “ * ii. 10, B -equare, W.C. Levels by Messrs. Physick 51 
Pipe Sewers, BC. ........cssesessorees Bermondsey Vestry...... G. Elkington....... 8 xu |* Lowe, of 95, Park-street, W.s— 
—————— Rotherhithe Vestry... —— — July 2nd | xii E. & Co., Netting Mit . wae £1,260 0 0 + 
adie soieiileaetaijuninmnalneemeniatinisiataliusle Southend Local P. Dodd... .... do. xiii. Nowell & K ⸗ 6.0 } 
— —— 8t. et (Ken- Neave & ——— —— —— 1162 0 0 f 
sin ee es ial .., ames-sireet, 
New Stables, &c., Ossett Station.............000:| Ge N. BY. C0. sernssse wv Cee F — ee Camden-town (sccepted) ......000 1,135 0 0 
Station Works, Dudley Hill mee s. ee : J. Fraser & Son ......... do. ii 
treet ouse Refuse ............ berwel 
Rene « * o (Cam ue | Ofteiat * July 6th | xi, | ~VONDON.— Ber new a 
Water Supply Works, Aston, &c. | een doe U.R.S.A. | D, Jennings do. xiii, | “rect, N.W., for Mr. J. T. . Walter Graves, 
Brew tebling, &c., near Southampton......| W. H. Complin, Esq....| B.C. Poole 0.0.0.0... July 6th | xiii, architect, Winchester House, Old — 
Brick Tank and Boundary Wsll Stockport Corporation | J. Jacques........0...000-. July 9th | xiii, F, Sage & Co. (accepted) ...... - £188 0 0 
Pointing * — prey Oca — Com. of 7* Works | OAeia * mae do. xii. * 
Foun dations of New Bav J COS ...... o aly 10h | xii, | LONDOW.—PF shop toot 
—* —“ ws eyo —— ket) Messrs. Prentice & Oo. | Crickmay & Son ......... Not stated, | xiii, air-tight fittings to pe mie 53* 
Guernsey Granite Bpallo ++) Mile End Old Town Towa, WW for Mr. 
Guardians ............00 Official do, xii, Yardley & Sons (accepted)... 4115 0 0 
Enlargement of Schools ......... * School Bd, for London - de, do. xii, [No competition.] 
New Ca nag Barracks, Dublin “au War — ——— do. do, i. 
Painting, &c., Worka, "Plymout ——— —— do. i, LONDON.—For interior Sittings throughout a sae I: 5, 
Prince’s-street, Hanover-equare, W., for 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. Buhl & Co, -— 
8. Yardley & Sons (aecepted)............ £147 @ © 
{No competition, } 
Nature of Appointment, By whom Advertised, Salary, my be i Page. 
— LONDON.—For alterations and repairs at pale = Fico wang 
: Park Wesleyan Chapel, Mr, F. Boreham, architect -— 
Two Sanitary Inspectors........ * Paddington Vestry ...... BIOS ————— July Ist | cviii, Campic £79 15 0 
GE CEE a ccevnccesticcecenanecs ss covemitencnvioh Carlisle Corporation .. 3501. . eee) Stly 4th | eviii. eo . — — po : : 
J. Chessum & Sons (sccepted)........ . 0 06 
TE (Herts).—F , alterations, &c.,to{| LEYTON .—Forthe construction of surface-water sewers, 
the Fallin Mill: Bollards, 7 “Hall. hill Farms, "for | for the Leyton Local Board. Mr, William Dawson, a DON .—For the erection of three houses in Pollard- 
Colonel R. §. Hall’ Mr. Russell Austin, Assoc, M, Tnst, | Assoc, M. Inst.C.E. » Bagineer : — street, Bethnal-green, for Mesers. J. W. and BE. M. Cook. 
— se} eo le ee 
mos Welch ſaecopted) J. Neave —E— — ag — Wire. st 1134 r 0 
ose ac » 675 0 0 orr — * 
HALESWORTH (Suffolk).—For new roofs and other G. ¢. Rutty 660 6 0 Dg CRI ccrscs —7— 
works to the ——— Messrs, F. & H. Francis & Robt. Stroud 650 7 6 
Sons, architects, on :— 3 Rli Wilson...... 647 6 «0 
Grimwood & SOMB.........-cereeeseeneerees £1,035 0 0 Walter G, Harris.....ccccccscoossssccssmee.,, 808 0 0 LONDON.—For warming the sangteed. cond School, on 
F. Wend yard... cccseccessesoocevccecsscences 1,006 0 0 5 tees 592 6 9 the low .7 ee School Board 
Wm. E. afnn 0 0 d. 8. Jackson (accepted) 579 O 0 for Mr. T J Bailey, — 
F. G. Anstey........0+0. — 2822 * Price, Lea, & Co... £727 6 0 
We VF 6, MER 939 0 0 J. G. Wagstaff... — ao 0 (0 
Prancis Clarice ........cs.0..seose-sresnesees 885 0 0 LONDON.—For rebuilding the Wheatsheaf’ C. P. Kionell ————— 
EA SS a eaz 0 0 house, Fulham-road, F S.W. Messrs, P. D. = W. Jenkins & Son ...... 645 10 0 
Gadkin & BoOW.......-.cccores-vocseceecesesesee $31 0 0 & Co., surveyors, 10a, Old E.C, —— Emiley & Sons, Limited................ ee G20 0 6 
Walter EB. Letch ..........ccsecsvereeceeres 877 0 0 by Messrs. H. L. Cartis & Sons, 119 and 120, Lendon-wail J.&¥F. Me — win — 
Geo, Pobeen —— sss 0 0 eC. — R. H. & J, earson........ * 630 10 0 
Alfred Brown ..... ae oe W. H. Smith ........... £4,909 0 0 SSG, Chile 4. a, 583 0 0 
Grimwood & Bullen... —— * 850 0 0 Dove Bros. 4,875 60 0 Eagie Iron and Engineering Company, 55 08 «C8 
Wc MRO ——— . 815 00 Higgs & Hill 4,840 0 0 Moywasd Bros, & Bebstein 50 0 0 
G. * DEE ao ccisns — 792 0 90 Grover & Son........4:..s000 . 0 0 Jones & Attw ~- 060 6 
Beary Plammee 2... :..0-:20-.-sesssecessss 779 90 ; Ashby Bros. . 4317 0 0 7 **4 pon ° 0 
H. Everett & Son .. ——— . 76 0 G. H. & A. Bywaters 4,313 0 6 ——— * 3 0 
BS Hened thee —— ae B. B Nightingale ons 0 0 T Green & Son, Limited : 6 Oo 8 
« &, tt . . . ’ “ ⸗ 
B. Howard & Sons (accept i 8.3.3 & d (accepted) 4,073 0 0 Purcell & Nobbs (seccepted) “eo 0 (0 
HEMEL HEMPSTED, —For the erection of a de- 
tached cottage, Kingsland-road, Boxmoor, for Mr. Robert NDON.—For the erection of two blocks of work- LONDON.—For * Oat’s Kensal 
Comber, * W. A. Fisher, architect, Hemel Hemp- eee dwellings bos a site ——— Paddington. | Green. Mr. E, F. Loftus Brock, — — 
sted: — 9 street, in the parish of St. Mv the Portland — ne OP eOe > C8 Rese eC eee o« 0 
Payne, Hemel Hempsted .. ea ~ 0 0 Industrial Dwellings Company, eS — ee ee ee ee ee oa 0 4 
Horn, Hemel Hempated (accepted) ... 426 0 sedan ... £3,725 0 0 ynoch ....,. —— — 5 
Colle & Co ume — Nye ; ea ae 
HEMEL HEMPSTED.—For alterations and new shop} = Patman & Fotheringham - Meee ' — . 798 60 
premises, Nos, 90 and 92, Marlowes, for Mr. C. Waters. Simpson .........-.. ee $430 0 0 Bowden ... * — 15 6 
Mr. W. A. Fisher, architect, Hemel Hempsted :— Boyes «0.000000 —— X 3338 Mattock 5 0 CO 
£575 0 0 Wail Bros. ...... . 
—— Hemel Hempsted ..............+.+ Seleat a 3,347 0 © 
Horn,* Hemel Hempsted Caeeereeeneesernee 570 0 0 Stimpson & Co., 3,238 0 0 LONDON —~FPor alterations and additions to 
* Accepted, subject to —— —— 3,187 0 0 Ho. 18, , Tottenham Court-road. it. G. 6. 
eo Staines & Son (accepted) 3,173 0 0 , — 
LONDON, — For alterations, he, 0 to the ** — 22*4 £912 0 0 
Sloane-street, W., for Mr, R. H. Barnet, Mr. H- sDON.—Fa —— a the ee ae : 
———— — "| Seas — , for oS = Wesleyas yh leniey — OO 8 
Lea Bros,, Regent-street .............. £21,610 0 0 —* Ling Mr. F or me | 
H. — Sons, Kenningtoo- P eee a 6 —— — for three a 
TIrittiitt. 1) te — 1,605 0 0 Cleaver .. eoeee z: —* 921 — 0 3 
s Godden B — ...00.- 1,593 0 : Battley ....... ee Co. aes _ ‘3 
. R. Lamble, Kentish-town... 1,423 0 Jervis Smith .. oe & Co... 416 0 ia 
W. , Smith ‘omy & Mloichr, “Bel- Bros. on — VJ 4606 a 4:4 
gravia ( J 1,820 0 0 Woodward & Co. ...... ‘ ee G. Arthur & Co de Se 4 
a Allen & Sons — 340 0 0 J 
LONDON, — For alterations and additions to ot —5 — — 7 © 0 LONDON.—For the of pitch-pine cutting-tabies J 
<* Washiogton’”’ Masic-hall, York-road, Battersea, 5 Goodman ...... S22 : ; for three years to the School Board :-— ig 
for Messrs. G. W. Moore & Son. Mr. H. I. boston, Holloway (accepted) . — — TTL Hammer Oo £2 19 6 each, H | 
architect, 49, Victoria-street, Westminster, 8.W. :— Warming. . Wake —— — tH . * J 
0 0 0 J oe te 
J, Beale, Westminster Brides-road ges Stainton “eee —3 ů arthur & Ca. ee * J 
[List published last wveok.] Porkins ey 
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THE BUILDER. 


(Juxx 22, 1889, 





















































saa RES ' 
LON DON.—For alterations and additions to , UXBRIDGE,—For BEST TH STONE 
5, Hgh-stecty Clapbam, forthe Alliance Banking Co, portion of alga Haney — Us e tor BA’ 
Limited. Mr Pinches, architect :— Heros, architect, Uxbridge:— | |CORSHAM DOWN. | FARLEIGH Downy. 
Kynoch & Co. (accepted) --» £2,589 0 0 —— — 
pees Paine eninisiem in we BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN 
LONDON.—For forming public park for Vauxhall, in Hardy. = —— —3 3 WESTWOOD GROUND. | STOKE GROUND, 
South Lambeth road. Mr. C. H. Townsend. architect :— Brown, Harefeld (accepted) RITE 670 0 0 THE BATH py i Limited, 
— —— 8 > Hall, Uxbridge......... — 665 0 0 Heap O 
— ——— | 962 0 0 —— nnn See 7 — 
Nightingale PU PTTerrrer TIC Tie eee —— ⸗ ⸗⸗ 539 0 0 Cricket Pavilion, Eastbourne. —We have received ce list 
DOGRE.........0-00000008 833 0 0 of tenders for this work, but, as it is unaccompanied 
Higgs & Hill . 78 00 the name and address of the sender, we cannot insert it. 
Kynoch & Co, ......ccccsreesesses soscosocsees 70 0 0 





LONDON.—For alterations at the “Waggon and 














Horses”’ pablic-house, Newington Butts. Mr. O. Young, 
architect, 70, —— — — — 
Hedges — .. £2,545 0 0 
Spencer & Co. ——— 2,270 0 0 
Colman ...... ——— 32260 0 0 
Drew & Omdiman ...,.....c.cscerseceeeresses 2,100 0 0 
Woraley . .......++. 1,950 0 0 
Mower & Son...........-... 1,888 0 0 
——— ——— LGB783 0 0 








ORPINGTON.—For es detached residence at Scads 
Hill, Orpi , Kent, for Mr. E. ane oa Mr. 
St. Pierre fiartt 


s, architect and surveyor, 1, Bacinghall- 
street :— 
Knight.. — ae oe 
Somerford & J 1,479 0 0 
SEF ROE A RAPA 
J000 
Ac 40 0 0 
Payne* . 0 0 


1, 
° Accepted subject to modification. 





ORPINGTON.—For decorations to a house at ngton. | % 
Mr. 8t. Pierre Harris, architect and surveyor, 1, Basing- 
halj-street :-— 

Somerford & Son (accepted) ............ £116 0 90 





ORPINGTON .—For additions and alterations at a 
rre 





house in High-street, Orpington, Kent. Mr. St. Pie 

Harris, architect and surveyor, — — : — 
PON aa Teak .. £297 0 0 
—— mw ae 8 
Somerford & Son (accepted) .........000.+. 165 0 0 





ST. ALBANS,.—Feor the erection of a baker's shop and 
cottage, Alma-roai, for Mr. S. Norman, Mr, W. 
Fisher, arehitect Hemel inches — 
Savage, St. Albans .. — — 
W.& A. Cox, pi ane nara team 396 10 0 
Bushell, St. Albans... 
Chamberiain, St. Albans (accepted) .. 370 @ 0 





STRATFORD.—For repairs and decorations at the 
Conference Hall, West Ham-lane, Stratford. Mr, F. 
Boreham — — 


H 
J. Holloway ———— 
A. Reed (accepted)... anliatibniansans: aaa 





SUTTON.—For additions to “ Standish,” for Mr, 
W. A. W. Scott. Mr. Frederick fe architect, 18, 
Great George-street, Westminster, 8 

B, Penh, Qa © sive s csdcsitesesissciee £361 10 0 
8. Bird, London — 
R. J. Humphris, Sutton * 





SWAN LEY (Kent).—For repairs and decorations to a 
ivate residence, near Sw Kent. Mr. St. Pierre 
is, architect and — * ’Basinghall-street : — 





—— — £245 0 0 
———— —006060606 

——— 180 0 0 
tows (accepte 3) — 177 0 0 








TOTTENHAM.—For rebuilding the “ Wellington,” 
Green-lanes, for Mesers, Huggins & Co, Messrs, Wilson, 
—2 & Aldwinckle, architects, 2, East India-avenue, 














enhall-street, E.C. Quantities supplied :— 
J £3,049 0 0 
Peto Bros. ..... ; — 23,990 0 0 
iit — . 2,868 0 0 
Ashby & Horner onc eesseee OD 0 O 
Patman & Fotheringham — -- 2,673 0 0 
Jackson & Todd (accepted) ............ 2,548 0 0 











tere ny in LONDON and —* SUBURBS, by 
— pre panen Office, 19s —> annum (or 
ib pe gene i : 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

8. H. (you do not gene your name and —5* to your com- 
munication).—G. P.—J. E.—J, W.—Marniére (if we 
werein the habit * acting upon anonymmonue communications or of 
undertaking any such work as that so coolly asked for in your letter 

we should certainly not adopt your sinister suggestion to mis-state 
the locality of the property upon which you wish us to report. We 
do not make surveys of property and Eo gy the results in our 
columns, to suit the convenience of would-be buyers or sellers. If 
your letter be really written in good — you had better consult 
and pay an architect or surveyor).—H, F. K.—H. H.—S. A. (should 
send amount).—C. 8. (too late).—3, and 6. (answered by post). 
W. & Co. (we cannot answer your question).—H. H., —— {not 
required).—A. L. and B. (shall have consideration).—J. E. M. (we 
cannot). 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sencer, not necessarily for publication. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 

Notz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 

or communications (beyond mere news-itema) which have 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 

All communications on. terary and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE EDITOR; all communications relating to 

vertisements and other exclusively business matters should be 
pr tte to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 





— — 
— — — 








Prices, and every 
application to CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 
Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 

London Agent—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 

16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [Aovr 


information given, on 





HAM HILL STONE. 

The attention of Architects is specially 
invited to the durability and beautiful coreun 
of this material. Quarries well opened. Quick 
despatch guaranteed. Stonework delivered 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates free, 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, Stoke- 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. E. A, 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C. [Apvr, 





-" 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
ER" pIRgO? from the Office to residents 








“| W.H. — & Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
Telephone No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


— —— 

















SPRAGUE & CO., 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS, 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed. 


22, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, E.C. [ Apv®. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, —— and milk. 
rooms, graneries, tun-rooms, and terraces.[ ADvr. 


Tie: 
MAHOGANY. 


WAINSCOT, WALNUT, TEAK, 
&e 








EXTENSIVE AND VARIED STOCK. 


WILLTAM BLOORE, 


80 to 90, BOND STREET, VACXHALL, and 
57 to 67, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, 8.W. 














MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 


j \= 2 SHARL SO COLLINGE 5 ©. PATENT 3 





364. BOROUGH ROAD, ? 
LONDON, 8.8. 





snc ee ie. 








F. BRABY & GO.’S PATENT GLAZING. 





GLASS SET FREE, 
“ALLOWING EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION, AND PRECLUDING BREAKAGE. 


ABSOLUTELY WATERTIGHT. 





PAINTING AND PUTTY SUPERSEDED. 








OVER THREE MILLION FEET FIXED. 


DRAWINGS AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
~“MODHBLUS AND SHOCTIONS ON VIEW.-4 


LONDON: 
352 to 362, EUSTON ROAD. 


LIVERPOOL: 


6 and & HATTON GARDEN. 


GLASGOW : 
47 & 49, 8T. ENOCH SQUARE. 





